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ABSTRACT 


In  this  study  the  author  examines  U.S.  Army  doctrine  to  evaluate 
Its  adequacy  for  application  to  communist  inspired  Vars  of  National 
Liberation,  The  definitions  of  revolution  from  above  and  revolution 
from  below,  which  appear  In  FM  31-23,  are  utilized  by  the  author  as  a 
statement  of  current  Army  doctrine.  Through  an  examination  of  the 
Bolshevik,  Chinese  Communist,  Viet  Minh^  and  Viet  Cong  revolutions  the 
author  demonstrates  the  need  for  additional  definitions  in  order  for  the 
doctrine  to  demonstrate  the  characteristics  of  the  four  revolutions 
examined. 

As  a  result  of  his  analysis,  the  author  concludes  that  additional 
conceptual  tools,  or  definitions,  are  required  in  order  to  assist  military 
personnel  who  are  engaged  in  combatting  communist  inspired  revolutionary 
movements.  These  definitions  are  seen  as  fundamental  requirements  for 
commanders  and  their  staffs  to  understand  the  complex  and  sophisticated 
methodology  utilized  to  implement  the  communist  revolutionary  movement. 

The  current  definitions  of  revolution  from  above  and  revolution  from 
below  are  seen  as  useful  concepts,  but  a  need  is  seen  for  them  to  be 
augmented  by  specific  doctrine  geared  to  explain  commxmist  inspired 
revolutionary  movements. 

In  order  to  assist  military  personnel  in  understanding  communist 
inspired  revolutionary  movements  and  the  environments  in  which  they  occur, 
the  author  proposes  two  definitions.  Those  communist  Inspired  revolutions 
patterned  upon  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  are  entitled  explosive  models  of 
revolution.  Those  communist  inspired  revolutions  patterned  upon  the 


Chinese  Communist:  Revolution  are  entitled  implosive  models  of  revolution. 
Both  definitions  examine  significant  characteristics  of  the  revolutionary 
models  and  address  the  power  seizure  in  terms  of  the  government  and  the 
state.  The  explosive  model  of  revolution  is  defined  as  a  revolutionary 
movement  which  captures  the  government  and  then  expands  to  capture  the 
state.  The  Implosive  model  of  revolution  is  defined  as  a  revolutionary 
movement  which  captures  the  state  through  mobilisation  of  the  rural  popu¬ 
lation  which  is  followed  by  a  massive  attack  to  destroy  the  central  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  author’s  method  of  analysis  is  based  upon  an  examination  of 
the  organizations  (structures)  and  their  missions  (functions)  in  the 
revolutionary  movements.  The  study  includes  an  examination  of  efforts 
to  attack  communist  village  level  infrastructure  in  Vietnam.  As  a  result 
of  this  field  study  in  Vietnam  a  model  of  communist  Infrastructure  at 
village  level  has  been  proposed  for  implosive  models  of  revolution. 

The  model  of  communist  Infrastructure  at  village  level  is  included  in 

the  study. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  study  has  been  to  examine  current  U.S,  Army 
definitions  and  doctrine  concerning  communist  subversive  insurgency. 

The  definitions  and  doctrine  have  been  examined  in  the  light  of  the  his-- 
torical  record  in  order  to  determine  their  adequacy  in  accurately  por¬ 
traying  the  revolutionary  structures  and  functions  evolved  during  specific 
revolutionary  movements.  In  addition,  the  study  has  attempted  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  adequacy  of  current  doctrine  to  explain  the  dynamics  of  the 
revolutionary  movements.  To  the  extent  that  the  study  has  been  able 
to  identify  inadequacies  in  the  definitions  and  doctrine,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  suggest  more  specific  definitions  or  concepts  to  explain 
the  functions,  structures,  and  dynamics  of  the  major  communist  revolu¬ 
tionary  movements . 

Based  upon  a  structural  functional  analysis  of  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution,  the  Chinese  Comnunist  Revolution,  the  Viet  Minh  Revolutionary 
Movement  and  the  Viet  Cong  Revolutionary  Movement,  this  study  has  deter¬ 
mined  that  two  distinct  models  of  revolution  have  emerged  as  a  result  of 
communist  revolutionary  experience.  These  two  models  have  been  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  explosive  model  of  revolution  and  the  implosive  model  of 
revolution.  The  explosive  model  captures  the  government  in  order  to 
capture  the  state.  The  Implosion  model  captures  the  state  in  order  to 
destroy  the  government.  In  both  cases  the  power  seizure  is  accomplished 
through  mobilization  of  the  body  politic  in  order  to  attack  the  existing 
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political  system.  These  findings  are  at  variance  with  existing  U.S. 

Army  doctrine  and  definitions. 

U.S.  Army  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  subversive  insurgency  has 
not  been  static,  but  has  been  continually  changing  in  order  to  reflect 
the  changes  in  thinking  which  have  occurred  as  experience  has  been 
gained  by  military  units  in  the  field,  and  in  order  to  reflect  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  by  the  academic  community  in  the  under¬ 
standing  of  revolutionary  development.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to 
specify  the  time  period  concerned,  when  addressing  the  question  of  Army 
doctrine  on  the  subject  of  stdiverslve  insurgency.  The  definitions  and 
doctrine  which  have  been  examined  in  this  study  are  those  reflected  in 
Department  of  the  Army  Field  Manual  No.  31-23,  Stability  Operations-U . S ♦ 
Army  Doctrine .  dated  8  December  1967 . 

The  final  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  definitions  and 
doctrine  arrives  when  US  military  personnel  attempt  to  apply  the  defi¬ 
nitions  to  a  specific  internal  defense  (counterinsurgency)  situation. 

In  their  attempts  to  understand  their  foe  in  order  to  close  with  and 
destroy  the  enemy,  the  commander  and  his  staff  draw  upon  the  tools  of 
definitions  and  doctrine.  The  commander  uses  these  tools  in  order  to 
prepare  his  men  for  engagements  with  the  enemy.  His  soldiers  oust  be 
able  to  locate  and  identify  a  furtive  opponent.  His  intelligence  officer 
(S-2)  and  interrogators  must  understand  the  organization  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement  and  its  methods  of  operation,  if  relevant  questions  are 
to  be  asked  of  suspects  and  if  the  suspect's  answers  are  to  be  understood. 
Exploitable  vulnerabilities  of  the  enemy  must  be  recognized  and  then  be 
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translated  into  operational  plans  by  the  remainder  of  the  staff.  In 
shorty  to  pass  the  final  test  of  effectiveness  the  definitions  and 
doctrine  must  identify  the  organizational  structure  and  operational 
methods  of  the  enexny. 

In  addition  to  the  question  of  how  to  combat  the  Insurgent >  there 
is  the  question  of  when  (or  If)  to  combat  the  Insurgent*  Effective 
doctrine  should  be  able  to  provide  an  answer  to  the  question  of  when 
military  forces  should  be  employed  against  the  Insurgent »  or  conversely, 
when  the  task  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  police  authorities.  Finally 
the  definitions  and  doctrine  should  provide  the  staff  officer  and  the 
commander  with  an  appreciation  of  when  an  insurgency  has  progressed  to 
the  point  that  the  consnittment  of  combat  units  can  no  longer  be  expected 
to  reverse  the  expansion  of  a  successful  coinmunlst  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment.  Knowing  when  not  to  fight  an  insurgency  could  one  day  prove  to  be 
as  valuable  as  knowing  when  and  how  to  fight  the  insurgent. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  CONTEMPORARY 
DOCTRINE 

The  development  of  theory  and  military  doctrine  to  assist  in  the 
fight  against  subversive  Insurgency  has  been  hampered  by  a  multitude  of 
problems  that  have  effectively  restricted  the  exchange  of  ideas  and 
lessons  learned  through  earlier  efforts  to  comhat  subversive  insurgency. 
As  a  result  of  these  restrictions,  a  body  of  theory  to  explain  the 
development  of  revolutionary  movements,  and  doctrine  to  assist  in 
combating  insurgencies  have  been  slow  in  developing.  Several  of  the 
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probleniB  that  have  restricted  the  free  flow  of  ideas,  and  have  conse¬ 
quently  restricted  the  study  of  the  subject  of  insurgency,  have  been: 

(1)  the  clandestine  nature  of  the  revolutionary  movements;  (2)  the 
non-availability  to  the  student  of  revolutionary  development  of  the 
records  of  military  and  civil  intelligence  agencies  who  have  combated 
the  revolutionary  forces;  (3)  the  national  forces  combating  internal 
subversive  insurgency  have  frequently  not  been  allied  with  each  other 
within  the  larger  environment  of  international  politics;  and  (4)  the 
failure  of  students  of  the  revolutionary  movements  to  correctly  analyze 
the  limited  information  available.  In  view  of  the  problems  involved  in 
research  on  the  subject,  it  is  not  surprising  that  recognition  of  the 
unique  character  of  consnimlst  Inspired  revolutionary  warfare  has  been 
relatively  recent. 

Review  of  the  Literature 

Some  of  the  first  studies  of  subversive  insurgency  were  made  by 
the  police  of  Tszarlst  Russia.  Unfortunately,  these  studies  are  not 
available  to  the  researcher  today.  Of  the  records  of  the  Bolshevik 
revolution  available  in  the  West,  the  best  have  been  those  complied  by 
William  Henry  Chamberlin  in  Rvissia  following  the  Civil  Vlar.  In  the 
period  following  Chamberlin's  research  occurred  the  inter-party  struggles 
for  leadership  and  the  subsequent  purges  of  the  Party  by  Stalin.  During 
this  period  the  historical  records  were  altered,  major  personalities  of 
the  revolutionary  period  disappeared  from  the  history  books,  and 
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censorship  was  Intposed.^  Thus^  in  addition  to  the  problems  previously 
mentioned,  new  problems  were  introduced  to  restrict  the  efforts  of  the 
student  of  the  Russian  Revolutionary  Period* 

In  the  years  that  followed  the  Bolshevik  power  seizure  in  Russia, 
communist  parties  waged  a  series  of  wars  in  the  Far  East  and  the  West. 
Each  failure  and  success  was  closely  examined  by  the  Comintern  in  order 
to  provide  lessons,  which  would  strengthen  and  prepare  the  communist 
movement  for  future  campaigns.  Few  of  the  records  of  the  communists 
and  of  those  who  fought  the  communists  in  the  early  years  are  available 
to  us  today,  and  we  are  unable  to  follow  the  evolution  of  the  communist 
parties  in  detail.  Since  1937  the  volume  of  Infotiaatlon  available  on 
the  communist  revolutionary  movements  in  Asia  Increases  significantly,  as 
a  result  of  the  efforts  of  foreign  observers  in  China  and  the  records 
(later  captured)  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Army  fighting  in  China  during 
World  War  II. 

In  the  wake  of  World  War  II  there  occurred  a  series  of  communist 
power  seizures  and  communist  inspired  revolutionary  movements  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Far  East.  Despite  the  reluctance  of  some  of  the  allied 
powers  to  make  public  classified  information  compiled  during  the  fight 
against  the  revolutionary  movements,  the  increased  presence  of  foreign 
observers  and  the  groining  awareness  of  the  significance  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  movements  insured  wider  discussion  and  study  of  the  revolutionary 
experiences.  The  most  important  of  the  revolutionary  movements,  which 

^William  Henry  Chamberlin,  The  Russian  Revolution  (New  York: 
Grosser  &  Dunlap,  1935)  ,  pp.  v-vi 
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culminated  during  this  period  was  the  Chinese  Communist  revolutionary 
movement.  Closely  following  the  Chinese  Communist  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment  in  Importance  have  been  the  Vietnamese  Communist  revolutionary 
movements.  The  reasons  for  their  importance  have  been  examined  in 
detail  in  the  course  of  this  study.  Suffice  it  to  say  at  this  time  Chat 
these  revolutionary  movements  have  been  considered  by  communist  parties 
to  be  examples  of  effective  revolutionary  activity  to  be  emulated  by 
other  communist  parties  faced  with  similar  revolutionary  situations. 
Because  of  their  liiq>ortance  in  the  eyes  of  the  communist  world  as 
examples  of  effective  revolutionary  activity,  the  Bolshevik,  the 
Chinese  Communist,  and  the  Vietnamese  revolutionary  movements  have  been 
utilized  in  this  study  in  order  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  relevant 
US  Army  definitions  and  doctrine. 

Among  the  primary  sources  available  to  the  researcher  on  the 
Chinese  Communist  and  Vietnamese  revolutions  have  been:  declassified 
intelligence  reports  written  by  US  military  advisors  to  the  Chinese 
Communists  during  the  fight  against  the  Japanese,  the  previously  mentioned 
records  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Army  in  China,  the  records  and  accounts 
of  diplomatic  personnel  stationed  in  Viet  Nam  and  China  during  the 
revolutions,  records  coiiq>lled  by  participants  in  the  revolutions,  and 
eye  witness  accounts  written  by  students  and  correspondents .  Some  of  the 
authors  of  significant  primary  works  currently  available  in  the  West  on 
China  and  Viet  Nam  have  been  Mao  Tse-tung,  Edgar  Snow,  0.  Edmund  Clubb, 

Ho  Chi  Hinh,  Vo  Nguyen  Giap,  Hoang  Van  Chi,  Douglas  Pike,  and  Bernard 
Fall.  Many  other  authors  and  students  of  the  two  revolutions  have  sifted 


through  the  available  facts  and  produced  significant  Interpretive  works 
of  the  revolutionary  periods.  However,  not  all  of  the  students  and 
researchers,  who  have  stirred  the  soup  composed  of  the  available  infor¬ 
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mation  derived  from  primary  sources,  have  contributed  to  an  Increased 
understanding  of  the  revolutions.  And  of  the  authors  of  the  primary 
sources  on  the  revolutions,  some  have  not  possessed  the  sophistication 
to  permit  them  to  perceive  and  record  the  complex  organizational 
structure,  the  functions  of  the  political  structures,  and  the  dynamics 
of  the  revolutionary  movements. 

U.S.  Army  Doctrine 

Current  US  Army  doctrine  has  defined  two  principal  forms  of 
revolution;  revolution  from  the  top  and  revolution  from  the  bottom.  A 
third  form  of  revolution  which  cotid>lnes  revolution  from  the  top  with 
revolution  from  the  bottom  has  also  been  Identified.  Broad  definitions 
have  been  provided  in  EM  31-23  for  revolution  from  the  top  and  revolution 
from  the  bottom  in  terms  of  characteristics  of  the  leaders  of  the 
revolutions,  the  targets  of  the  revolutionary  movements,  and  the  prereq¬ 
uisites  of  successful  revolutionary  activity.  These  definitions  have 
been  offered  as  applicable  to  all  forms  of  revolution  from  Latin  America, 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  Southeast  Asia. 

To  distinguish  between  the  two  principal  types  of  revolution, 
coup  d'etat  and  subversive  Insurgency,  the  Illegal  acquisition  of 
governmental  power  may  be  considered  to  be  of  two  types  s  revolution 
from  the  top,  and  revolution  from  the  bottom.  In  a  revolution  from 
the  top  (coup  d'etat)  a  small  group  tries  to  obtain  control  of  or 
neutralize  the  armed  forces  and  other  governmental  agencies,  usually 
with  little  or  no  violence  and  rarely  seeking  popular  support  until 
after  the  coup,  has  been  initiated  or  has  succeeded.  The  instigators 
of  the  coup,  normally  men  in  top  echelons  of  government  or  the 
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aimed  forces »  seize  the  instruments  of  power  such  as  mass-commu¬ 
nications  media,  military  material,  transportation  facilities  and 
power  stations,  and,  finally,  the  synbols  of  power  such  as  admin¬ 
istrative  and  legislative  buildings  in  the  capital  city.  On  the 
other  hand,  revolution  from  the  bottom  (subversive  insurgency) 
involves  more  violent  seizure  of  power  and  largely  is  the  result 
of  social  disorganization  and  unrest.  A  mass  movement,  encouraged 
or  directed  by  a  hard  Insurgent  core,  develops  slowly  in  a  long 
evolutionary  process  until  armed  fighting  occurs  through  a  precipitant 
event.  Since  mobilization,  organization,  and  manipulation  of  a 
sizeable  segment  of  the  population  are  prerequisites  for  successful 
revolution  from  the  bottom,  it  is  known  as  subversive  insurgency. 

The  Communists  refer  to  such  revolutions  as  "wars  of  national 
liberation."^ 

The  broad  scope  of  these  definitions  has  enabled  them  to 
demonstrate  general  characteristics  of  many  revolutionary  movements. 
Unfortunately  they  have  not  been  precise  enough  to  clarify  the  dynamics 
of  specific  revolutionary  efforts.  Figure  1  shows  the  "type  communist 
Insurgent  organization".  It  has  been  the  only  model  of  organizational 
structure  provided  in  FM  31-23  to  demonstrate  the  structure  of  all 
communist  revolutionary  movements. 

The  scope  of  this  research  has  been  limited  to  an  examination  of 
political  structures  and  their  political  functions.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  examine  the  social,  economic,  and  political  conditions  associated 
with  revolutionary  political  changes  that  are  not  directly  concerned  with 
the  political  structures  and  their  functions.  As  utilized  here  the  term 
structure  has  a  rather  broad  meaning.  It  has  been  considered  to  be  the 
regularized  activities  that  make  up  the  political  system.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  study  the  more  differentiated  activities,  occasionally 


^U.S.  Department  of  the  Army,  Stability  Operations  -  U.S.  Army 
Doctrine.  FM  31-23,  Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
1967),  p.  13. 
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referred  to  as  subsystems  of  a  political  system,  have  also  been  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  Included  within  the  term  structures.  Therefore,  political 
parties,  governmental  organizations,  and  military  organizations  have 
been  considered  to  be  structures.  Political  structures,  therefore,  have 
included  all  structures  which  perform  a  political  function.  A  military 
organization  could  be  considered  a  political  structure  for  the  purpose 
of  this  study,  if  it  were  instrumental  in  the  mobilization  and  manip¬ 
ulation  of  the  population  for  political  purposes.^ 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  state  has  been  defined  as  a 

"...  geographically  delimited  segment  of  human  society  united  by  common 

obedience  to  a  single  sovereign."^  The  government  has  been  defined  as  a 

"...  group  of  individuals  sharing  a  defined  responsibility  for  exercising 
5 

power. ' 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  study  to  relate  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution,  the  Chinese  Communist  Revolution,  the  Viet  Mlnh  Revolutionary 
Movement,  and  the  Viet  Cong  Revolutionary  Movement  to  all  other  forms  of 
revolutionary  political  development.  In  addition,  the  nature  and 

^or  a  further  discussion  of  structural-functional  theory  see 
Gabriel  A.  Almond  and  G.  Bingham  Powell,  Jr.,  Comparative  Polities; 

A  Developmental  Approach  (Boston,  1966),  pp.  16-72. 

^Frederick  M.  Watkins,  "State;  The  Concept,"  International 
Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences  (1968),  Vol.  15,  p.  150, 

^David  E.  Apter,  "Government,"  International  Encyclopedia  of  the 
Social  Sciences  (1968),  Vol.  6,  p,  214. 
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direction  of  political  development  following  the  power  seizure  by  the 
revolutionary  movements  have  been  considered  to  be  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  study. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  BOLSHEVIK  REVOLUTION 

The  Bolshevik  Revolution  was  the  second  phase  of  the  Russian 
Revolution  of  1917.  The  first  phase,  knwTn  as  the  March  Revolution, 
resulted  In  the  abdication  of  the  Tsar  and  the  formation  of  the 
Provisional  Goverranent.  The  purpose  of  the  Provisional  Govemaent  was  to 
rule  the  country  until  a  constituent  assembly  could  be  convened  and  a 
constitution  written,  which  presumably  would  establish  the  basis  for  a 
democratic  system  of  government.  Following  the  March  Revolution  there 
occurred  a  second  revolution,  known  as  the  Bolshevik  or  October  Revo¬ 
lution.  The  October  Revolution  overthrew  the  Provisional  Government, 
preempted  the  constituent  assembly,  and  established  a  "dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat." 

Of  the  two  revolutions  that  occurred  in  Russia  in  1917  we  are 
primarily  concerned  with  the  October  Revolution,  The  March  Revolution 
was  neither  led  by  the  Bolsheviks,  nor  did  it  establish  a  communist  form 
of  government.  The  October  Revolution,  however,  was  a  product  of 
communist  organizational  efforts  and  it  produced  a  communist  form  of 
government.  In  this  chapter  we  will  examine  the  political  structures 
of  the  Bolshevik  revolutionary  movement  and  their  functions,  during  the 
October  Revolution.  The  political  structures  which  emerged  from  the 
earlier  March  Revolution,  and  which  comprised  the  Provisional  Government, 
will  be  briefly  examined  also,  inasmuch  as  they  constituted  the  target 
of  the  Bolshevik  revolutionary  movement. 
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THE  PROVISIONAL  GOVERNMENT 

The  Provisional  Government  had  been  an  attempt  to  establish  a 
republican  form  of  government  based  upon  a  limited  franchise.  It  was 
composed  of  an  elected  assembly,  the  Duma;  a  cabinet  directed  by  a  premier; 
and  various  executive  agencies  inherited  from  the  former  Tsarist  Govern¬ 
ment,  such  as  the  bureaucracy,  the  Police,  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  In 
the  period  of  the  March  revolution  additional  political  structures  emerged 
which  initially  lent  their  support  to  the  Provisional  Government.  The 
most  significant  of  these  structures  were  the  Soviets,  which  will  be 
examined  in  subequent  sections  of  this  chapter. 

The  uprisings  which  culminated  in  the  March  Revolution  and 
resulted  in  the  abdication  of  the  Tsar  were  a  massive  expression  of  the 
discontent  of  the  population  with  the  mismanagement  of  the  war  and  its 
excessive  casualties,  the  food  shortage  which  existed  in  the  capltol, 
the  rising  inflation,  and  the  apparent  corruption  in  the  Tsarist  Govern¬ 
ment.  Hastily  formed  by  representatives  of  the  Duma,  the  Provisional 
Government  represented  primarily  the  propertied  classes.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  population  consisted  of  peasants  and  laborers,  neither  of  which 
had  their  share  of  representation  in  the  Duma.  Unaccustomed  to  partic¬ 
ipation  in  government  in  any  form,  the  majority  failed  to  recognize 
their  rights  and  secure  effective  representation  in  the  Provisional 
Government.  Following  the  abdication  of  the  Tsar,  the  Provisional 
Government  continued  the  unpopular  war  policy  and  attempted  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  property  owners.  Thus,  the  Provisional  Political 
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System  was  responsive  to  only  a  narrow  segment  of  the  total  population 
and  the  demands  of  the  masses  were  left  unanswered,  leaving  the  ground 
work  for  further  political  instability. 

Political  Developinent  and  the  Revolution 

Political  development  has  been  viewed  by  contemporary  political 
scientists  as  the  refinement  of  existing  roles  and  structures  within  the 
political  system*  Gabriel  Almond  and  G*  Bingham  Poi^ell  have  used  this 
approach  to  explain  the  progression  of  political  development*  Almond  and 
Powell  have  stated: 

Development  results  when  the  existing  structures  and  culture  of 
the  political  system  is  (sic)  unable  to  cope  with  the  problem  or 
challenge  which  confronts  it  without  further  structural  differentiation 
and  cultural  secularization.^ 

The  political  system  consists  of  both  informal  and  formal  political 
structures,  the  most  important  of  which  normally  constitute  the  government 
of  the  society.  The  governing  process  consists  of  the  generating  of  de¬ 
mands  or  inputs  Into  the  political  system  from  the  body  politic  or  from 
within  the  political  system  itself;  the  conversion  of  these  Inputs  within 
the  system;  and  finally  the  production  of  outputs  (in  response  to  demands), 
which  are  then  fed  back  into  the  body  politic,^  Figure  No.  2  is  a 
schematic  representation  of  such  a  political  system. 

In  order  for  the  political  system  to  be  stable »  there  must  be  no 
rivals  for  authority  within  the  society  and  the  government  should  ideally 

^Almond  and  Powell,  o^..  cit . ,  p.  34, 

7 Ibid. ,  p •  25 • 
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be  responsive  to  all  sectors  of  the  population.  If  the  existing  govern¬ 
ment  is  not  recognized  as  the  sole  authority  within  the  society,  conflict 
and  instability  ensue.  Moreover,  the  failure  of  an  existing  political 
system  to  effectively  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  entire  population  in¬ 
vites  extralegal  opposition  to  develop.  Viewed  within  this  context  the 
weakness  of  the  Provisional  Government  becomes  apparent.  The  Provisional 
Government  was  acting  on  the  demands  or  Inputs  of  a  small  minority  within 
the  Russian  population.  The  demands  of  the  peasants  and  the  workers  re¬ 
mained  unanswered.  Predictably,  opposition  and  political  instability 
were  not  long  in  forming.  The  eventual  leader  of  the  opposition  was  a 
Bolshevik  named  Vladimin  Ilyitch  Lenin.  The  culmination  of  Lenin’s 
leadership  of  the  opposition  to  the  Provisional  Government  wais  the 
October  Revolution. 

THE  REVOLUTIONARY  POLITICAL  STRUCTURES 

The  October  Revolution  was  carried  out  through  the  mobilization 
and  direction  of  the  disenfranchised  population  by  six  revolutionary 
political  structures:  the  Bolshevik  Party,  the  Soviets,  the  Factory 
Committees,  the  Red  Guards,  the  Soldiers’  Committees,  and  the  Military 
Revolutionary  Committee.  Of  these  political  structures,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  was  the  Bolshevik  Party.  Under  the  leadership  of  Lenin,  the  Party 
successfully  guided  the  revolutionary  forces.  The  Party  members  organized 
or  captured  the  other  five  political  structures.  They  rallied  the 
population  of  Petrograd  behind  these  political  structures  with  widespread 
and  highly  effective  propaganda  campaigns  which  mobilized  and  harnessed 
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Fiffure  So  3  The  I’nstahlc  Pol  t  heat  System  Prior  to  thv  October  Revolution. 
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the  latent  discontent  of  the  population.  Following  the  mobilization  of 
the  population  the  Party  directed  the  acclons  of  each  of  the  revolutionary 
political  structures  in  order  to  capture  or  destroy  the  political  struc¬ 
tures  of  the  Provisional  Government. 


The  Bolshevik  Party.  The  Bolshevik  Party  was  a  highly  centralized 
political  organization,  whose  membership  was  composed  of  professional 
revolutionaries.  The  party  was  guided  by  a  small  Central  Committee, 
which  was  elected  by  the  Party  Congress.  The  directives  of  the  Central 
Committee  carried  the  force  of  law  within  the  Party.  The  discipline 
existing  within  the  ranks  of  the  party  gave  It  the  appearance  of  a 
clandestine  military  organization  rather  than  that  of  a  political  party. 

The  organization  of  the  Party  had  evolved  during  the  struggle  between 
the  Bolsheviks  and  the  Tsarist  Police.  Intolerance  of  political  opposition 
by  the  Tsar  and  the  effectiveness  of  his  secret  police  destroyed  much  of 
the  political  opposition  in  Russia.  That  which  it  was  unable  to  destroy 
was  effectively  radicalized.  The  Bolsheviks  survived  the  attacks  of  the 
Russian  secret  police  through  the  adoption  of  a  tightly  knit  underground 
organization.  Speaking  of  the  desired  characteristics  of  the  Party  prior 
to  the  Revolution  Lenin  said: 

(1)  That  no  revolutionary  movement  can  endure  without  a  stable 
organization  of  leaders  that  maintain  continuity;  (2)  that  the  wider 
the  masses  spontaneously  drawn  into  the  struggle,  forming;  the  basis 
of  the  movement  and  participating  in  it,  the  more  urgent  the  need  of 
such  an  organization,  and  the  more  solid  this  organization  must  be  .  .  . 
(3)  that  such  an  organization  must  consist  chiefly  of  people  profes¬ 
sionally  engaged  in  revolutionary  activity;  (4)  that  in  an  autocratic 
state  the  more  we  confine  the  membership  of  such  an  organization  to 
people  who  are  professionally  engaged  In  revolutionary  activity  and 
who  have  been  professionally  trained  in  the  part  of  combating  the 
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political  police,  the  more  difficult  will  it  be  to  wipe  out  such  an 
organization;  and  (5)  Che  greater  will  be  the  number  of  people  of 
the  working  class  and  of  other  classes  of  society  who  will  be  able  to 
join  the  movement  and  perform  active  work  in  it. 

The  Soviets.  In  order  of  priority  the  Soviets  were  probably  the 
next  most  important  political  structure  In  the  seizure  of  power  by  the 
Bolsheviks.  The  Petrograd  Soviet  was  formed  on  March  12  by  representatives 
of  workers  and  soldiers.  Calling  Itself  the  Soviet  of  Workers’  and 
Soldiers'  Deputies,  it  assumed  the  duties  of  patrolling  the  streets  and 
feeding  the  troops  of  the  Petrograd  Garrison,  following  the  collapse  of 

Q 

the  police  and  the  Tsarist  authorities  In  the  city.  xhe  fonnaCion  of 
the  Petrograd  Soviet  was  soon  followed  by  the  formation  of  Soviets  in 
other  major  cities  of  the  country.  Communications  between  the  Soviets 
and  the  character  of  the  massive  support  of  the  Soviets  by  the  population 
led  to  a  gradual  expansion  of  the  powers  of  the  Soviets.  As  the  con¬ 
servative  character  of  the  Provisional  Government  became  apparent ,  the 
popularity  and  authority  of  the  Soviets  increased  until  it  presented  a 
challenge  to  the  authority  of  the  Duma.  Lenin  recognized  the  clash  of 
power  as  the  existence  of  "dual  power"  in  the  country,  "...the  fact  that 
by  the  side  of  the  Provisional  Government,  ...there  has  developed  another, 

®V,  I.  Lenin,  "What  is  to  be  Done’"  Selected  Works ,  IV  (New 
York,  1943),  p.  456. 

^Samuel  Hendel,  The  Soviet  Crucible,  (Princeton,  1964),  p.  200. 
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as  yet  weak,  embryonic,  but  undoubtedly  real  and  growing  government  - 
the  Soviets  of  Workers*  and  Soldiers'  Deputies . 

The  Factory  Committees.  The  political  structure  that  provided 
the  direction  to  the  workers  and  implemented  their  Tnoblllzatlon  was  the 
factory  committee.  Organized  within  each  factory  by  direct  election  of 
members  from  the  ranks  of  the  workers,  the  factory  committees  tended  to 
be  as  radical  as  the  demands  of  the  workers.  Bolshevik  organizational 
efforts  were  directed  at  both  the  expansion  and  infiltration  of  the 
committees.  Bolshevik  propaganda  was  aimed  at  the  radlcallzation  of  the 
workers  and  their  factory  committees.  The  factory  committees  "...accus¬ 
tomed  the  more  energetic  workers  who  naturally  pushed  to  the  fore  in  the 
factory  committees  to  the  idea  of  giving  orders  Instead  of  taking  them. 

Not  a  few  commanders  of  the  Red  Army,  not  a  few  future  'red  directors' 
of  Soviet  Industry  came  out  of  the  training  school  represented  by  the 
factory  committees  in  1917."^^ 

The  Soldiers*  Committees.  Soldiers*  committees  began  appearing  in 
Russian  Army  units  at  the  time  of  the  March  Revolution.  They  were  sub- 
seqxiently  authorized  by  the  Petrograd  Soviet  through  the  pxiblication  of 
its  Order  Number  One.  Although  the  beginning  of  the  disintegration  of 
the  Russian  armed  forces  predates  the  formation  of  the  soldiers*  commit¬ 
tees,  the  publication  of  Order  Number  One  destroyed  much  of  the  remaining 

^®Fainsod,  op.  cit. ,  p.  65. 

^^hamberlin,  o£.  cit. ,  p.  273. 
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authority  of  the  officer  corps  and  contributed  to  the  eventual  collapse 
of  both  the  Russian  Army  and  Navy.  Order  Number  One  called  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  soldiers'  committees  In  naval  and  army  troop  units,  the  control 
of  fire  arms  and  armored  cars  by  the  committees,  the  abolition  of  certain 
traditional  customs  and  courtesies  within  the  armed  forces,  and  for  mili¬ 
tary  units  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Soviet  of  Workers'  and  Soldiers' 
Deputies. 


ORDER  HUMBER  WIE 


March  1  (14),  1917. 

To  the  garrison  of  the  Fetrograd  District.  To  all  the 
soldiers  of  the  Guard,  army,  artillery  and  fleet  for  immediate 
and  precise  execution,  and  to  the  workers  of  Fetrograd  for 
information. 

The  Soviet  of  Workers'  and  Soldiers'  Deputies  has  decided: 

1.  In  all  companies,  battalions,  regiments,  depots, 
batteries,  squadrons  and  separate  branches  of  military 
service  of  every  kind  and  on  warships  immediately  choose 
committees  from  the  elected  representatives  of  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  the  above  mentioned  military  units. 

2.  In  all  military  units  which  have  still  not  elected 
their  representatives  in  the  Soviet  of  Workers'  Deputies 
elect  one  representative  to  a  company,  who  should  appear 
with  written  credentials  in  the  building  of  the  State 
Duma  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  March  2. 

3.  In  all  its  political  demonstrations  a  military 
unit  is  subordinated  to  the  Soviet  of  Workers'  and 
Soldiers'  Deputies  and  its  committees. 

4.  The  orders  of  the  military  commission  of  the 
State  Duma  are  to  be  fulfilled  only  in  those  cases  which 
do  not  contradict  the  orders  and  decisions  of  the  Soviet 
of  Workers'  and  Soldiers'  Deputies. 

5.  Arms  of  all  kinds,  as  rifles,  machine-guns, 
armored  automobiles  and  others  must  be  at  the  disposi¬ 
tion  and  under  the  control  of  the  company  and  battalion 
committees  and  are  not  in  any  case  to  be  given  out  to 
officers,  even  upon  their  demand. 


^^Hendel,  op.  cit. .  p.  202 
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6.  In  the  ranks  and  in  fulfilling  service  duties 
soldiers  must  observe  the  strictest  military  discipline; 
but  outside  of  service,  in  their  political  civil  and 
private  life  soldiers  cannot  be  discriminated  against 

as  regards  those  rights  which  all  citizens  enjoy. 

Standing  at  attention  and  cumpulsory  saluting  out¬ 
side  of  service  are  especially  abolished. 

7.  In  the  sane  way  the  addressing  of  officers 
with  titles:  Your  Excellency,  Your  Honor,  etc. ,  is 
abolished  and  is  replaced  by  the  forms  of  address: 

Hr.  General,  Hr.  Colonel,  etc. 

Rude  treatment  of  soldiers  of  all  ranks,  and 
especially  addressing  them  as  "thou,"  is  forbidden; 
and  soldiers  are  bound  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  company  committees  any  violation  of  this  rule 
and  any  misunderstandings  between  officers  and  soldiers. 

This  order  is  to  be  read  in  all  companies,  bat- 
talons,  regiments,  marine  units,  batteries  and  other 
front  and  rear  military  units. 

[SICaiED]  THE  PETROGRAD  SOVIET  OF  WORKERS’  AND  SOLDIERS'  DEPUTIES^^ 


The  Red  Guards.  The  Red  Guards  vere  armed  militia.  The  Red 
Guard  units  were  composed  of  workers  and  they  were  formed  in  the  factories. 
Together  with  the  factory  committees  and  the  soldiers'  committees  of  the 
units  of  the  Petrograd  Garrison  they  provided  a  political  structure  for 
the  mobilization  of  armed  revolutionary  forces  and  the  direction  of  the 
power  seizure.  While  the  Red  Guards  were  rude  military  organizations, 
they  possessed  an  effective  chain  of  command  and  centralized  direction. 
These  desirable  characteristics  were  coupled  with  their  strength  in 
numbers  and  the  strong  emotional  commitment  of  the  workers  to  the 
revolution,  which  made  the  Red  Guards  more  effective  than  the  few  military 
forces  remaining  loyal  to  the  Duma  at  the  time  of  the  uprising.  The 
smallest  Red  Guard  units  nund>ered  thirteen  men,  while  a  battalion 


l^Chamberlin,  op.  cit . ,  pp.  429-430. 
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numbered  between  five  and  six  hundred.  Organized  under  the  direction  of 
the  Soviet,  the  purpose  of  the  Red  Guards  was  defined  as  follows:  "The 
workers'  Red  Guard  is  an  organization  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
proletariat  for  struggle  with  counterrevolution  and  defense  of  the 
conquests  of  the  proletariat."^^ 

Prompted  by  Bolshevik  propaganda  demanding  peace,  bread,  and 
land,  the  allegiance  of  the  soldiers  and  workers  shifted  further  and 
further  to  the  left.  The  Provisional  Government  had  attempted  to  carry 
out  the  treaty  obligations  of  the  former  Tsarist  Government.  In  so  doing 
it  was  forced  to  pursue  the  unpopular  war  policy  and  prolong  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  had  precipitated  the  revolt  in  March.  In  rural  areas 
the  general  conditions  of  unrest  during  the  summer  of  1917  exceeded  the 
unrest  which  had  occurred  during  the  March  Revolution.  The  peasants 
recognized  the  inability  of  the  government  to  maintain  internal  control, 
and  confiscation  and  destruction  of  the  property  of  the  landovmers  was 
widespread.  At  the  same  time  peasant  unrest  spurred  desertion  in  the 
army  by  the  peasant  soldiers  who  wanted  their  share  of  the  spoils. 

On  the  eve  of  the  March  Revolution  the  Bolshevik  Party  had 
numbered  23,000  members.  By  the  time  of  the  Party's  sixth  congress 
(8-16  August)  the  party  totaled  200,000  members  distributed  in  62 
organizations.^^  Backed  by  the  increasing  sympathy  and  support  of 


J-^Ibld. .  p.  307. 

^%ainsod ,  0£.  cit. ,  p .  68 . 
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soldiers,  sailors,  peasants  and  workers  the  Bolsheviks  finally  succeeded 
in  capturing  the  majority  In  the  Petrograd  Soviet  on  17  September  1917. 

On  the  following  day  the  Moscow  Soviet  "went  Bolshevik. 

The  Military  Revolutionary  Committee.  The  final  political  struc¬ 
ture  destined  to  play  a  significant  role  in  the  seizure  of  power  was  the 
Military  Revolutionary  Committee  of  Petrograd.  The  proposal  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  committee  was  introduced  in  the  Soviet  by  the  Mensheviks, 
as  a  committee  to  cooperate  with  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army  in  the 
defense  of  Petrograd.  The  Bolsheviks  seized  upon  the  idea  and  expanded 
it  into  a  staff  capable  of  planning  and  coordinating  the  revolution. 

The  Bolshevik  control  of  the  Soviet  ensured  Bolshevik  control  of  the 
Military  Revolutionary  Committee.  The  specified  tasks  of  the  Military 
Revolutionary  Committee  were:  (1)  to  decide  which  forces  of  the  Petrograd 
Garrison  could  be  withdrawn  from  the  city,  (2)  to  register  personnel  of 
the  garrison  and  neighboring  towns,  (3)  to  plan  for  the  defense  of  the 

city,  and  (4)  to  account  for  supplies  available  for  units  of  the  garri- 

^  17 

son. 

Under  the  control  of  the  Bolshevik  members  of  the  Soviet,  the 
actual  purpose  of  the  committee  became  the  direction  of  the  October 
Revolution.  Concealed  behind  the  committee  and  acting  in  the  name  of  the 
Petrograd  Soviet,  the  Bolsheviks  were  able  to  obtain  the  cooperation  and 

i^Ibid. 


l^chamberlin,  0£.  cit . ,  p .  299 . 


Figure  NoA  .  Intemction  of  Political  Structures  in  the  October  Revolution. 


Seizure  of  Control  of  Petrograd 
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support  of  forces,  which  otherwise  would  not  have  cooperated  with  the 
Bolsheviks  in  their  bid  to  seize  power.  The  Military  Revolutionary 
Conanittee  established  a  controlling  headquarters;  lined  up  support  for 
the  8ei2nire  of  Petrograd  within  the  Fetrograd  Garrison;  asslgpied 
objectives  to  individual  units;  and  established  consnunications  Unking 
the  Red  Guards,  the  factory  conmittees  and  the  supporting  units  of  the 
garrison.  These  actions  were  taken  under  the  pretext  of  "defending  the 
conquests  of  the  Revolution."^® 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Provisional  Governinent  was  able  to 
observe  the  preparations  of  the  Bolsheviks,  they  were  powerless  to  stop 
them.  The  policies  of  the  Diima  and  the  government  had  been  largely  dis¬ 
credited  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  They  had  failed  to  cultivate  mass 
support  within  the  population.  And  they  had  failed  to  organize  any 
political  structures  capable  of  mobilizing  the  population  in  Its  own 
support.  The  final  hours  of  the  Provisional  Government  found  its  leaders 
alone,  atware  of  the  impending  threat,  and  nearly  powerless  to  act. 
Kerensky's  last  night  at  Premier  was  "long  and  painful,"  and  was  spent 
in  the  Winter  Palace  attempting  to  locate  and  line  up  forces  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  Provisional  Government  -  those  he  was  able  to  reach  never 
arrived.^®  The  revolutionary  forces,  riding  a  high  tide  of  enthusiasm, 
seized  control  of  the  city  during  the  night  of  6  and  7  Kovember  1917. 

^®Ibid. ,  p.  300. 


^^Ibid.,  p.  312, 
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Supported  by  telegraph  and  railroad  workers,  who  helped  to  isolate  the 
Capitol  from  assistance,  the  principal  centers  of  resistance  were  cap¬ 
tured  with  little  bloodshed. 

The  power  seizure  was  accomplished  through  the  capture  of  the 

political  structures  of  the  Provisional  Government.  The  captured  political 

structures  were  either  destroyed  or  utilized  to  further  mobilize  the 

population  in  order  for  the  Bolsheviks  to  capture  the  state.  The  Tsarist 

Bureaucracy,  the  Soviets,  the  Factory  Committees,  the  Soldiers'  Committees, 

and  the  Red  Guards  were  utilized  to  mobilize  and  control  the  population 

of  Russia.  To  these  structures  was  added  the  Red  Army,  which  was  organized 

by  Trotsky  in  January  of  1918.  The  Tsarist  Army  and  Navy  were  destroyed 

by  the  expanding  revolutionary  forces.  Thus,  the  dynamics  of  the  power 

seizure  can  be  compared  to  an  explosive  generation  of  power,  beginning  at 

the  center  of  authority  and  expanding  to  occupy  the  state. 

In  his  study  of  techniques  of  revolution,  Curzio  Malaparte 

provides  an  examination  of  the  October  Revolution,  in  which  he  concludes 

that  the  Bolsheviks  captured  the  state  and  then  went  on  to  capture  the 

20 

Provisional  Government.  Malaparte's  analysis  is  based  upon  the  early 
take  over  of  the  utilities  in  Petrograd  by  the  Military  Revolutionary 
Committee  prior  to  the  attack  of  the  Vinter  Palace.  Malaparte's  analysis 
falls  to  recognize  the  state  as  the  entire  territory  and  the  population 
of  Russia,  and  not  merely  the  city  of  Petrograd.  Malaparte's  study  Is 

^®Curzio  Malaparte,  Coup  D'Etat;  The  Technique  of  Revolution. 

(E.P.  Dutton  and  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  1932),  pp.  13-55. 
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revealing,  but  it  overlooks  the  significance  of  the  captured  political 
structures  and  their  role  in  marshalling  the  population  of  Russia*  More¬ 
over,  It  confuses  the  tactical  objectives  of  the  revolutionary  forces  in 
Petrograd  with  the  state. 

APPLICABILITY  OP  U.S.  ARMY  DOCTRINE 

FM  31-23  has  identified  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  as  a  revolution 
which  Includes  a  "...movement  from  below  ...combined  with  a  comnranist 
coup  at  the  top."^^  If  this  statement  is  true,  the  characteristics  of 
both  forms  of  revolution  could  be  expected  to  apply  to  the  Bolshevik 
experience.  Examination  of  the  definitions  has  revealed  that  in  some 
areas  both  appear  to  apply;  however,  both  definitions  have  failed  to 
apply  in  other  areas.  The  definition  of  revolution  from  the  top  has 
stated  that  a  small  group  tries  to  obtain  control.  Was  the  Bolshevik 
Party  numbering  200,000  members  a  small  group?  Unless  it  is  argued  that: 
only  the  Central  Committee  tried  to  obtain  control,  the  definition  does 
not  apply.  This  explanation,  however,  has  Ignored  the  fact  that  the 
Central  Committee  was  an  elected  body  of  a  political  structure  which 
had  been  organized  for  the  expressed  purpose  of  seizing  power.  The 
entire  membership  of  the  party  was  recruited  for  the  purpose  of 
engineering  the  revolution.  Therefore,  the  Bolshevik  Party  must  be 
considered  the  leader  of  revolt,  not  merely  its  elected  central  committee. 


32-23,  0£.  cit. ,  p.  13. 
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Thus,  the  October  Revolution  can  not  be  considered  a  revolution  from  the 
top,  since  8  relatively  large  group  tried  to  obtain  control. 

Examination  of  the  definition  of  revolution  from  below  has 
revealed  the  following  contradictions:  (1)  "the  revolution...  involves 
more  violent  seizure  of  power,"  and  (2)  "...mobilization,  organization, 
and  manipulation  of  a  sizeable  segment  of  the  population...  is  involved". 

The  definition  has  failed  here  because  the  revolution  was  relatively 
bloodless,  and  while  the  population  numbered  150,000,000  the  Bolsheviks 
controlled  only  significant  blocks  of  forces  in  isolated  urban  areas. 

The  remainder  of  the  population  had  been  neutralized  through  Bolshevik 
propaganda.  The  Bolsheviks  controlled  neither  the  peasants  nor  the  army 
at  the  time  of  the  October  Revolution.  On  the  contrary,  the  Bolsheviks 
attempted  to  destroy  the  former  Tsarist  army,  and  attempted  to  build  an 
entirely  new  army.  The  formation  of  the  new  Red  Army  did  not  begin, 
however,  until  after  the  power  seizure.  Thus,  to  argue  that  the  Bolsheviks 
mobilized  a  sizeable  segment  of  the  total  Russian  population  is  at  variance 
with  the  facts.  Based  upon  these  contradictions  the  definition  of  revolu¬ 
tion  from  below  can  not  be  made  to  apply  to  the  experience  of  the  Bolsheviks 
in  Russia. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  definition  of  Almond  and  Powell 
concerning  political  development  has  also  failed  when  applied  to  the  October 
Revolution.  The  development  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  was 
not  achieved  simply  through  the  refinement  of  the  existing  roles  and 


^^Ibid. 
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structures  of  the  political  system.  The  bureaicracy  was  refined  and  re¬ 
tained  by  the  Bolsheviks,  as  were  the  Soviets.  The  Duma,  the  provisional 
Government,  the  Army,  the  Trade  Unions  and  the  Navy  were  destroyed,  how¬ 
ever.  Thus,  Almond’s  and  Powell’s  definition  of  political  development 
Is  at  best  only  partially  correct. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  order  to  be  accurately  applied  to  the  Bolshevik  Revolution, 
more  specific  Amy  doctrine  and  definitions  are  required.  We  have  seen 
that  the  revolution  captured  and  refined  certain  political  structures, 
while  simultaneously  destroying  other  political  structures.  Those  polit¬ 
ical  structures  that  were  required  to  construct  the  new  socialist  order 
were  retained,  while  those  political  structures  that  were  controlled  by 
the  bourgeois  class  and  the  landowners  were  destroyed. 

The  motive  force  behind  the  revolution  was  primarily  the  industrial 
workers .  Thus ,  it  can  be  argued  that  the  Bolshevik  model  applies  to 
capitalist  countries,  or  to  countries  in  which  significant  enclaves  of 
industrial  workers  have  emerged.  This  characteristic  appears  to  be  of 
singular  importance  in  identifying  the  character  of  the  revolution.  In 
view  of  the  significance  of  this  characteristic,  attempts  to  recreate  the 
successful  October  Revolution  could  well  be  Identified  as  proletarian 
models  of  revolution. 

Other  significant  characteristics  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution 
have  been  that  no  underground  government  developed  which  independently 
controlled  segments  of  the  population.  The  Bolsheviks  mobilized  segments 
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of  the  dissident  population  in  order  to  acquire  the  forces  necessary  to 
capture  the  political  structures  of  the  Provisional  Govemnent.  And 
although  we  have  been  able  to  identify  specific  political  struccures 
which  have  emerged  from  the  October  Revolution,  the  dependence  of  the 
Bolsheviks  on  the  dissident  population  suggests  that  no  attempt  should 
be  made  to  define  the  Bolshevik  model  of  revolution  in  terms  of  specific 
political  structures*  such  as  the  Soviets  or  the  Red  Guards.  As  the 
dissident  elements  of  the  population  vary,  the  political  structures  of 
future  revolutionary  efforts  can  be  expected  to  vary  also. 

Explosive  Model  of  Revolution.  Based  upon  the  examination  of  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution  and  the  attempt  to  apply  U.S.  Army  doctrine  to  the 
October  Revolution,  it  appears  a  new  approach  is  required  to  identify  the 
idiosyncracies  of  communist  revolutionary  efforts  patterned  upon  the 
October  Revolution.  In  view  of  the  characteristics  identified  in  his 
researcdi,  the  author  offers  the  following  definition:  The  explosive 
model  of  revolution  Is  a  pattern  of  cotanunlst  inspired  revolutionary 
activity  directed  at  the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  political 
structures  of  an  existing  political  system.  The  captured  political 
structures,  of  the  farmer  government,  are  then  utilized  in  order  to 
capture  the  state.  The  explosive  model  of  revolution  is  characterized 
by  the  mobilization  of  dissident  sectors  of  the  Industrial  labor  force. 
It  is  applicable  to  industralized  countries,  or  to  emerging  nations  with 
an  industrial  labor  force.  The  explosive  model  of  revolution  does  not 
attempt  to  establish  an  underground  government,  nor  can  specific 
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political  structures  be  expected  to  emerge.  The  coimnunlst  party  can  be 
expected  to  mobilize  the  labor  force  and  other  dissident  elements  of  the 
population  utilizing  existing  political  structures  or  by  organizing 
political  structures  that  reflect  the  political  culture  of  the  dissident 
sectors  of  the  body  politic. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  CHINESE  COMMUNIST  REVOLUTION 

The  path  to  power  of  the  Chinese  Commanlsts  provides  some  strong 
contrasts  when  compared  to  the  Bolshevik  experience  during  the  October 
Revolution.  The  Chinese  Comounlsts  waged  an  extended  power  struggle  In 
terms  of  the  vast  geographical  areas  Involved  in  the  conflict,  and  in 
terms  of  the  prolonged  tine  period  of  the  conflict.  A  significant  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  revolutions  Is  that  the  Civil  Var  In  Russia 
followed  the  Bolshevik's  power  seizure,  whereas  the  Chinese  civil  war 
preceded  the  final  seizure  of  power  In  1949.  Other  differences  between 
the  two  coioBunlst  revolutions  are  the  class  differences  between  the  two 
revolutionary  forces,  the  economic  differences  between  the  two  countries, 
the  different  political  structures  used  by  the  revolutionary  elites  to 
mobilize  the  populations,  the  different  roles  played  by  the  political 
structures  of  the  two  revolutionary  movements,  and  finally  the  different 
techniques  used  by  the  two  revolutionary  movements  to  obtain  the  support 
of  the  populations. 

Based  upon  these  differences  it  has  been  argued  that  the  Chinese 
Communist  Revolution  constitutes  a  distinctive  revolutionary  model  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  former  colonial  countries  of  Southeast  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America.  In  1931,  Lu  Tlng-i,  a  Chinese  Communist  Ideologue, 
specifically  claimed:  "The  classic  type  of  revolution  In  Imperialist 
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countries  is  the  October  Revolution.  The  classic  type  of  revolution  in 
colonial  and  semlcolonlal  countries  Is  the  Chinese  revolution. 

Similar  claims  have  been  made  by  Lin  Piao  and  Liu  Shao-chl. 

These  claims  have  constituted  a  threat  to  Moscow’s  leadership  of  the 
worldxd.de  communist  revolutionary  effort,  especially  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world.  The  Russians  have  resisted  these  claims.  Whether 
the  Chinese  Communist  Revolution  should  constitute  a  unique  model  for 
communist  revolutionary  development  within  the  framework  of  Marxist- 
Lenlnist  theory  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  study.  The  purpose  of  this 
examination  of  the  Chinese  Revolution  is  to  again  evaluate  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  U.S.  Army  doctrine,  and  to  determine  if  additional  definitions 
are  required  to  provide  adequate  conceptual  tools  in  order  that  U.S. 
military  students  of  the  revolutionary  process  may  better  understand  the 
revolutionary  movement.  The  fact  that  substantial  differences  exist 
between  the  Bolshevik  and  Chinese  Comnunist  revolutionary  movements  does 
suggest  that  specific  doctrine  and  definitions  may  be  required  to  enable 
the  Western  military  student  of  the  revolution  to  perceive  the  structure 
and  dynamics  of  the  revolutionary  movement.  In  this  chapter  the  political 
structures  of  the  Chinese  Communist  revolutionary  movement,  the  functions 
of  the  political  structures,  and  significant  differences  between  the 
Bolshevik  and  the  Chinese  Comnninlst  revolutionary  movements  will  be 
examined,  and  the  adequacy  of  U.S.  Army  doctrine  will  again  be  evaluated. 

23i.u  Ting-i,  July  1.  1951,  cited  in  Donald  S.  Zagoria,  "Some 
Comparisons  Between  the  Russian  and  Chinese  Models,"  Communist  Strategies 
in  Asia,  ed.  A.  Doak  Barnett  (Hew  York:  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  Inc., 
1963),  p.  17. 
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AMPTATION  OF  THE  MODEL  OF  REVOLUTION 

On  the  eve  of  the  Chinese  Revolution,  China  was  in  a  restless 
mood.  Dissatisfaction  existed  in  almost  all  quarters  of  the  population. 
The  once  mighty  Chinese  Middle  Kingdom  had  been  humiliated  by  Western 
colonial  intervention,  and  by  Japanese  and  Russian  encroachments  on 
traditional  Chinese  territory.  The  Manchu  Goverxusent  had  attempted  to 
defeat  the  military  forces  of  the  foreign  powers;  however,  the  modem 
weapons  and  technology  of  China's  opponents  had  resulted  in  the  rapid 
defeat  of  the  Manchu  forces.  The  inability  of  China  to  effectively 
respond  to  the  claims  and  demands  of  the  militant  colonial  powers  resulted 
in  unequal  treaties,  loss  of  territories,  and  the  eventual  collapse  of 
the  Manchu  Dynasty  in  1911. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Manchu  Dynasty  was  followed  by  an  extended 
period  of  internecine  warfare  among  warlord  factions  and  various  political 
groups.  The  need  for  modernization  and  a  strong  central  government  in 
China  had  been  widely  recognized.  Agreement  could  not  be  reached  on  who 
should  lead  the  new  China,  however,  nor  on  the  methods  by  which  China  was 
to  modernize  and  regain  her  rightful  position  as  the  center  of  the  world, 
the  Middle  Kingdom.  The  fall  of  the  Manchu  Dynasty  had  been  precipitated 
by  revolutionary  activity  initiated  and  directed  by  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen. 
Unfortunately,  Sun  was  unable  to  unite  China  and  forty  years  of  political 
maneuvering,  civil  war,  and  anti-colonial  warfare  ensued.  This  protracted 
period  of  conflict  resulted  in  tremendous  suffering  and  loss  of  life  for 
the  population.  Civil  war,  famine,  political  and  economic  instability, 
and  foreign  Invaders  ravaged  the  country.  The  restless  mood  of  China 
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that  had  ushered  In  the  revolution  of  1911  and  the  downfall  of  the 
Manchus  gradually  became  a  mood  of  despair  as  the  conflict  continued. 
Eventually  the  mood  of  China  became  one  of  explosive  discontent  that 
was  to  finally  find  expression  under  coonunist  leadership. 

The  remainder  of  this  section  of  Chapter  III  will  examine  the 
organizational  efforts  of  the  Chinese  Consunlsts  from  1921  until  1949. 
During  this  period  China  was  engulfed  In  four  major  conflicts.  These 
conflicts  were  the  First  Revolutionary  Civil  Var  (1924-1927) ,  the  Second 
Revolutionary  Civil  War  (1927-1937)  •  the  United  Front  Period  (1937-1945), 
and  the  Third  Revolutionary  Civil  Wax  (1945-1949).  The  First  Revolutionary 
Civil  War  and  the  United  Front  Period  found  the  Chinese  Communists  allied 
with  the  Chinese  Nationalists  against  first  the  Warlords  and  then  the 
Japanese.  During  the  Second  and  Third  Revolutionary  Civil  Wars,  the 
Chinese  Communists  fought  the  Chinese  Nationalists  for  the  right  to  govern 
China.  Almost  throughout  this  prolonged  conflict,  another  conflict  raged 
within  the  Communist  Party.  The  conflict  internal  to  the  Party  has  been 
largely  unrecorded,  and  the  available  evidence  Indicates  that  It  still 
continues  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  this  chapter.  The  internal  Party 
conflict  concerned  the  question  of  borrowing  from  the  earlier  Bolshevik 
experience.  Initially  the  Party  attempted  to  apply  the  lessons  of  the 
October  Revolution  and  to  capture  control  of  the  Nationalist  revolutionary 
movement.  Eventually  the  policy  of  following  the  precedent  set  during 
the  October  Revolution  was  challenged  by  Farcy  members  who  espoused  a 
policy  of  deviation  from  the  Bolshevik  model  and  the  development  of  a  new 
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model  o£  revolution,  which  would  more  effectively  address  the  unique 
problems  faced  by  the  comnunists  in  China. 

Marxist-Leninist  Theory  and  the  Revolution 

The  experience  of  the  Soviet  Vnion  following  the  October  Revolution 
had  created  a  most  favorable  impression  upon  Chinese  Intellectuals.  The 
Soviet  renunciation  of  territorial  claims  against  China  and  their  verbal 
attacks  upon  both  Imperialism  and  capitalism  were  warmly  received  by  the 
Chinese  Intellectuals,  who  had  felt  shame  and  embarassment  ever  China *8 
Inability  to  respond  more  effectively  to  the  encroachments  upon  China's 
sovereignty  by  foreign  imperialist  powers.  Or.  Sun  Yat-sen  called  the 
new  Russian  policy  a  .  .policy  of  peace.  This  new  policy  not  only 
harbors  no  wild  design  of  world  aggression;  it  aims  to  check  the  strong 
and  to  help  the  weak;  it  advocates  justlce."^^ 

Following  the  formation  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  (CCF)  in 
1921,  the  CCP  was  to  merge  with  the  Nationalist  Party  (Kuomlntang-K}fr) . 

The  CCF  hoped  to  Infiltrate  and  capture  the  nationalist  movement.  Based 
upon  their  analysis  of  the  Chinese  society,  the  Chinese  Marxists  saw  the 
need  for  both  a  bourgeoisie  revolution  and  a  socialist  revolution  in  order 
to  establish  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  According  to  this 
analysis  the  first  task  of  the  revolutionary  forces  was  to  unite  with 


^^Sun  Yat-sen,  San  Min  Chu  X»  The  Three  Prlncinles  of  the  People. 
(Chungking,  1943),  p.  17. 
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the  nationalist  forces  against  the  warlords  and  imperialists  in  order  to 
hasten  the  bourgeoisie  revolution. 25  Hence,  the  move  to  merge  the  CCP 
and  KMT. 

In  the  spring  of  1921  a  Coalntem  representative.  Haring,  had  net 

Sun  Yat-sen  in  Kwangsi  province.  Haring  subsequently  recommended  that 

the  Comintern  cooperate  with  the  Kuomintang  (KMT)  or  Chinese  Nationalist 
26 

Party.  At  the  Second  Congress  of  the  CCP  in  1922,  the  question  of  an 
alliance  with  the  KMT  was  raised.  It  was  decided  to  form  a  "bloc  within" 
as  opposed  to  an  alliance.  Accordingly,  the  CCP  uenibers  began  to  join 
the  KMT  in  order  to  form  the  bloc  within, 2^  lo  return  for  the  XHT  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Comintern,  China  received  Soviet  (USSR)  military 
advisors  amd  assurances  of  Soviet  support  for  Chinese  reunification.  With 
the  Soviet  assistance  the  KHT  was  reorganized  along  the  "democratic  cen¬ 
tralism"  lines  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  USSR. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Comintern,  many  newly  recruited  party 
cadres  of  the  CCP  were  educated  in  the  Soviet  Union,  aoid  the  overall 
objectives  of  the  CCP  were  established.  The  policy  of  the  CCP  became  one 
of  cooperation  with  the  KHT  in  order  to  capture  control  of  the  nationalist 

25"yij8t  Manifesto  of  the  CCP  on  the  Current  Situation,"  A 
Documentary  History  of  Chinese  Communism,  eds.  Brant.  Schwartz  and 
Falrbank  (Canibridge.  1952).  pp.  54-63. 

26Hugh  Seton-Hatson,  From  Lenin  to  Khrushchev  The  History  of  World 
Communism  (New  York,  1960) ,  p.  138. 

^^John  K.  Falrbank,  Edwin  0.  Reischauer,  and  Albert  H.  Craig,  East 
Asia  The  Modem  Transformation  (Boston,  1965) ,  p.  679  • 
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movement,  while  continuing  the  Independent  organization  of  the  labor 
taovement  in  China.  Early  efforts  toward  tKe  organization  of  the  labor 
movement  were  centered  In  the  coastal  cities  of  China,  In  the  large 
coastal  cities  were  located  the  majority  of  the  relatively  small 
industrial  labor  force  as  well  as  a  large  portion  of  the  transportation 
workers  of  the  country. 

The  subsequent  failure  of  the  urban  oriented  organizing  efforts 
eventually  gave  rise  to  the  split  or  internal  conflict  of  the  CCP.  A 
number  of  comnunlst  cadres,  working  as  members  of  the  KHI,  enjoyed  con¬ 
siderable  success  in  mobilizing  the  peasant  population.  Among  Chese 
cadres  was  Kao  Tse-tung.  Hao  recognized  the  revolutionary  potential  of 
the  peasants  and  provided  leadership  to  those  CCP  members  advocating  a 
deviation  from  the  Bolshevik  model.  Under  the  leadership  of  Hao  Tse-tung, 
organizational  efforts  were  gradually  shifted  from  the  urban  industrial 
workers  to  the  massive  peasant  population  of  rural  China.  The  failure  of 
the  urban  revolutionary  efforts  and  the  success  enjoyed  by  the  CCP  in 
organizing  the  peasants  was  to  eventually  establish  Hao  Tse-tung  as  the 
leader  of  the  CCP.  Hxitlng  in  the  Kiangsi  Soviet  and  later  in  Tenan, 

Hao  attempted  to  rescue  the  Party  doctrine  from  the  dlleama  posed  by  the 
shifting  of  the  Chinese  Conmunist  revolutionary  effort  to  rural  bases. 

In  his  writings  Hao  did  not  contradict  the  earlier  writings  of 
Lenin  and  Harx.  Lenin  had  conceived  of  the  revolution  in  two  stages. 
According  to  Lenin,  during  the  first  stage  of  the  revolution  (che  bourgeoi¬ 
sie  revolution),  all  of  the  peasants  would  unite  with  the  workers  in  an 
attack  upon  the  land  owners  (feudal  elements  of  the  society).  Baring  the 
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second  stage  of  the  revolution  (the  socialist  revolution),  Lenin  concluded 
that  only  the  poorest  peasants  would  unite  with  the  workers  in  the 
struggle  to  overthrow  the  bourgeoisie  regime  and  establish  the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat.^^  Thus,  Lenin  saw  the  workers  as  the  principal  motive 
force  of  the  revolution.  Continuing  where  Lenin  had  left  off,  Mao  pro¬ 
vided  the  dialectic  transition  from  the  writings  of  Lenin  to  the  tactics 
of  the  Chinese  Communists  In  the  Kiangsl  Soviet.  Mao's  works  became  the 
doctrinal  base  that  augmented  the  earlier  works  of  Lenin  and  Marx,  and 
provided  an  explanation  of  the  role  of  the  peasants  as  an  additional 
motive  force  in  a  revolution,  leading  to  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 

Mao  theorized  that  as  a  result  of  the  control  of  the  land  b;  the 
land  owners,  and  as  a  result  of  the  Influence  of  the  foreign  colonial 
powers,  China  had  been  reduced  to  colonial,  seml-colonlal,  and  seni-feudal 
status.  Mao  identified  four  contradictions,  which  existed  within  the 
oppressed  society  and  which  provided  the  basis  for  revolution:  <1)  the 
contradiction  between  the  Chinese  Nation  and  imperialism,  (2)  the  con¬ 
tradiction  between  the  people  and  feudalism  (landowners),  (3)  the  con¬ 
tradiction  between  the  workers  and  bourgaolaie,  and  (4)  the  contradiction 
between  the  various  elements  of  the  ruling  classes  (war  lord  factions). 


^®V.  I.  Lenin,  September  14,  1905,  *'The  Attitude  of  Social-Democracy 
Toward  the  Peasant  Movement,"  Selected  Works.  Volume  III  (New  York,  1943), 
pp.  145-146. 

^^Mao  Tse-tung,  December  1939,  "The  Chinese  Revolution  and  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party,"  Mao  Tse-tung  Selected  Works,  Volume  III  (New 
York,  1954),  p.  81. 
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Mao  further  theorized  that  the  traditional  Chinese  society  was  composed 
of  six  classes:  (1)  the  landlords,  (2)  the  bourgeoisie,  (3)  the  petty 
bourgeoisie,  (4)  the  peasantry,  (3)  the  workers,  and  (6)  the  vagrants. 

Mao  concluded  that  the  motive  force  for  revolution  in  China  was  composed 
of  the  exploited  classes,  which  were  the  peasants,  the  workers  and  the 
petty  bourgeoisie.^^  Based  upon  this  analysis  of  the  class  struggle, 
the  Chinese  Communists  could  Justify  their  tactics  exploiting  the  conditions 
existing  in  China  through  the  organization  of  peasants,  students,  and 
sympathetic  members  of  China's  newly  emerging  middle  class,  in  addition  to 
the  workers  of  the  urban  areas. 

The  First  Revolutionary  Civil  War  (1924-1927) 

In  July,  1926,  the  KMT  launched  a  major  military  campaign,  under 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  in  order  to  reunify  China.  Known  as  the  Northern  Expe¬ 
dition,  the  campaign  was  launched  from  Canton  and  succeeded  in  overcoming 
opposition  in  central  China  and  establishing  the  new  capltol  of  the  country 
at  Nanking.  The  communist  and  KMT  political  cadres  proceeded  or  accompanied 
the  March  of  the  KMT  military  forces.  These  cadres  attempted  to  rally  the 
support  of  the  local  populace  in  the  areas  through  which  the  expedition 
passed.  In  addition  they  sought  to  subvert  the  military  opposition  through 

nationalist  revolutionary  appeals.  During  the  course  of  the  march  to  the 

31 

Yangtze,  34  warlord  armies  were  absorbed  by  the  Nationalist  armies. 

^Olbid . .  pp.  88-95 

^^Fairbank,  Reischauer,  and  Craig,  o£.  cU..,  p.  679. 
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Throughout  the  expedition  the  communist  and  left  KKI  cadres 
enjoyed  wide  and  enthusleutic  support  from  among  the  peasants.  Using  the 
appeal  of  land  reform  and  antlcolonlalism,  these  cadres  successfully 
organized  peasant  uprisings  along  the  route  of  march  of  the  KKT  armies. 
Following  the  termination  of  the  Horthem  Expedition,  the  left  vlng  of  the 
Nationalist  forces,  composed  of  the  CCP  cadres  and  leftist  leaning  members 
of  the  KMT,  established  themselves  at  Wuhan. 

Antagonisms  between  the  rival  wings  of  the  EMI  finally  surfaced 
during  this  period.  Doctrinal  ridlgity  that  had  caused  the  CCF  to  closely 
follow  the  earlier  Russian  experience  was  to  now  place  the  CCP  In  a  most 
precarious  position.  While  the  communist  cadres  had  established  them¬ 
selves  within  the  labor  movement  and  had  successfully  Initiated  a  peasant 
movement,  they  were  seriously  lacking  in  military  forces.  Moreover,  the 
right  wing  of  the  KME  was  aware  of  the  CCP  "block  within"  and  their  plans 
to  capture  the  nationalist  movement. 

During  the  Wuhan  period,  it  (KMT)  was  controlled  by  an  uneasy 
coalition  of  politicians  and  generals  who  were,  however,  determined 
to  maintain  their  own  power,  idio  were  quite  well  aware  of  the  Comintern's 
plans  for  establishing  "proletarian  hegemony"  and  quite  determined  to 
prevent  this  from  happening.  It  is  one  thing  for  a  Communist  party  to 
gain  control  of  a  loosely  organized,  democratic  oxgailzation  which  is 
not  aware  of  what  is  happening.  It  is  quite  a  different  natter  for  it 
to  gain  control  of  a  centralized  machine  organized  along  Leninist  lines 
which  is  quite  aware  of  what  is  happening  and  determined  to  prevent 
it. 32 


Marshalling  the  support  of  the  right  wing  of  the  KMT  and  the 
majority  of  his  military  forces  Chiang  turned  on  the  communist  forces  in 

32Benjamln  I.  Schwartz,  Chinese  Coimiiunism  and  the  Rise  of  Hao, 
(Caiid>ridge :  Harvard  University  Press,  1951),  p.  67. 
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the  spring  of  1927.  Purging  first  the  KMT  party  organization  of  conmunist 
members  and  then  attacking  the  communist  oriented  segment  of  the  labor 
movement,  Chlang  decisively  defeated  the  communists.  Poliowing  this 
defeat,  the  CCF  attempted  to  seize  control  of  Vuhan,  utilizing  the  peasant 
organizations  formed  in  Hupeh  and  Hunan  provinces.  However,  Chlang 's 
decisive  defeat  of  the  CCP  In  the  coastal  cities  had  been  persuasive  enough 
to  win  him  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  left  wing  of  the  KMT  at  Wthan.  The 
CCP  found  Itself  Isolated.  Recognizing  the  failure  of  the  policy  of  sub¬ 
verting  the  RHT,  the  CCP  called  for  the  peasant  forces  in  central  China 
to  attack  the  cities  In  order  to  gain  control  of  urban  areas.  Under  the 
leadership  of  political  cadres  such  as  Mao  Tse-tung,  poorly  organized 
peasant  armies,  and  a  smattering  of  allies  from  among  the  workers  and 
soldiers,  launched  attacks  at  Changsha.  In  ao  doing,  a  poorly  armed  and 
poorly  organized  peasantry  was  committed  against  the  armed  forces  of  the 
KHI.  The  attacks  ended  in  another  failure  for  the  conmunlsts .  The 
improvised  tactics  of  subordinating  the  newly  organized  peasant  movement 
to  a  workers  revolution  in  the  urban  areas  proved  to  be  a  failure.^^  With 
the  defeat  of  the  CCF  at  Changsha,  the  total  reliance  of  the  CCP  on  the 
October  Revolution  was  brought  to  an  end,  and  the  emergence  of  a  unique 
Chinese  model  of  revolution  had  begun. 

^^Roy  Uofheinz,  Jr.  "The  Autumn  Harvest  Insurrection,"  China 
Quarterly.  No.  32  (October-December,  1967),  pp.  72-75. 
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The  Second  Revolutionary  Civil  War  (1927-1937) 

Following  the  failure  of  the  First  Revolutionary  Civil  War,  the 
leadership  of  the  CCP  was  purged  from  within  and  a  visible  split  occurred 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party.  Chen  Tu-hslu,  the  founder  of  the 
CCF,  was  condemned  by  tne  Comintern  tor  his  "right  deviation"  and  the 
purged  leadership  of  the  CCP  was  condemned  for  "...constant  vaccllatlon, 
their  false  unrevolutionary  theories  in  complete  contradiction  to  the 
resolutions  and  Instructions  of  the  Comintern  ...  in  reality  betrayed  the 
revolution.  "3* 

The  surviving  membership  of  the  CCP  split  over  the  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  the  failures  of  1927.  LI  Ll-*san,  the  nctw  secretary  of  the 
CCP,  continued  to  follow  the  Comintern  line  and  concluded  that  the  CCP 
must  turn  away  from  the  peasantry  and  must  concentrate  renewed  efforts 
on  the  organization  of  the  urban  proletariat  of  China.  Vfrltlng  In  Red 
Flag  in  1929,  Li  Ll~san  wrote: 

The  villages  are  the  llsdiB  of  the  ruling  class.  The  cities  are 
their  brains  and  heart.  If  we  cut  out  their  brains  and  hearts,  they 
cannot  escape  death;  but  if  ve  simply  cut  off  the  appendages,  it  will 
not  necessarily  kill  them.^^ 

Those  members  of  the  CCP  that  had  enjoyed  the  brief  initial 
successes  in  the  organizing  of  the  peasant  movement  sensed  the  Imnense 
revolutionary  potential  that  existed  among  the  peasants  who  awaited 

^^John  K.  Falxbank,  The  United  States  and  China  (New  York,  1958) , 

p.  230. 

^^Schwartz,  on.  cit..  p.  138. 
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leadership  and  effective  organization.  Mao  was  foremost  among  those  who 

looked  to  the  peasantry  as  a  motive  force  in  the  revolutionary  movement. 

After  the  failure  of  the  attack  on  Changsha,  Mao  Tse-tung  had  fled  with 

a  following  of  1,000  peasants  into  the  mountainous  region  along  the  Hunan- 
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Kiangsi  border  where  he  joined  forces  with  Chu  Teh  in  May  of  1928. 

From  the  Kiangsi  base  area,  Mao  and  his  followers  launched  a  campaign  to 
mobilize  the  latent  strength  of  the  peasantry,  contrary  to  the  CCP 
directives . 

Under  the  leadership  of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  the  KMT  attacks  on  the 
CCP  continued.  The  KMT  strength  was  centered  in  the  large  coastal  cities 
of  China.  Following  the  KMT  attacks,  the  CCP  efforts  to  organize  the 
workers  in  these  cities  met  with  repeated  failure.  In  1927  the  peasant 
and  worker  union  movement  had  numbered  13,000,000.  By  1930  it  had  been 
reduced  to  64,000.  Of  the  64,000  remaining  members  of  the  movement  in 
1930  only  5,700  were  workers  in  the  principal  cities. From  his  position 
of  strength  in  the  coastal  cities ,  Chiang  continued  his  attack  of  the  CCP 
organization  in  the  urban  areas,  and  in  1930  he  simultaneously  launched 
the  first  of  five  Bandit  Extermination  Campaigns  designed  to  destroy  the 
CCP  peasant  movement,  especially  the  Kiangsi  Soviet  base  of  Mao  Tse-tung. 

The  first  campaign  saw  100,000  troops  launched  against  the  Kiangsi 
base  area.  Using  mobile  tactics  and  exploiting  their  knowledge  of  the 

^^Fairbank,  Reischauer,  and  Craig.  0£.  cit.,  p.  688. 

37u.S.  War  Department,  Report  of  the  Military  Intelligence  Divi¬ 
sion,  The  Chinese  Communist  Movement ,  ^  July  1945  (Washington,  1945),  p. 
2322.  “citedliereafter  as  the  Report  of  the  Military  Intelligence  Division. 
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mountainous  terrain,  as  well  as  their  support  by  the  local  populace,  the 
cosaminlst  peasant  armies  soxmdly  defeated  the  KHT  troops.  The  KMT  launched 
four  successive  campaigns,  each  of  which  mobilized  larger  military  forces, 
and  each  of  which  ended  in  failure.  During  these  campaigns  the  KMT  forces 
were  forced  to  conduct  their  operations  on  exterior  lines  against  a  more 
mobile  foe,  who  practiced  a  denial  of  food  supply  policy  that  forced  the 
KMT  to  bring  food  into  the  Klangsi  base  area  to  feed  their  troops.  The 
result  was  that  numerous  lengthy  supply  lines  were  continuously  exposed 
to  attack  by  the  light,  mobile  forces  of  Mao  T8e~tung.  From  their  in¬ 
terior  position  the  armies  of  Mao  and  Chu  Teh  concentrated  upon  and  de¬ 
feated  one  after  another  of  the  invading  KMT  Divisions. 

In  his  preparations  for  the  Fifth  Bandit  extermination  campaign, 
Chiang  changed  hla  tactics.  Concentrating  900,000  troops  around  the 
Klangsi  base  area,  Chiang  began  constructing  lines  of  communications 
(LOG) ,  which  were  protected  by  barriers  and  mutually  supporting  bunkers . 

As  Che  construction  of  the  fortified  LOC’s  pushed  deeper  into  the  Klangsi 
base  area,  the  conmunlst  base  was  bisected  by  barriers  and  fortified 
positions.  The  light  mobile  armies  of  the  CCP  bled  themselves  through 
repeated,  and  relatively  ineffective,  attacks  on  the  fortified  LOC's.  As 
the  KMT  penetrated  deeper  into  the  base  area  the  population  was  moved  out, 
depriving  the  comuunlst  forces  of  their  logistical  support,  l.e.  food, 
clothing  and  recruits.  Forced  to  engage  in  positioned  warfare,  the  Red 
kray  proved  to  be  no  natch  for  the  heavier  equipped  forces  of  the  KMT.^® 

38samuel  B.  Griffith  II,  The  Chinese  Peoples  Liberation  Amy  (New 
York.  1967),  pp.  43-44. 
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On  16  October  of  1934  the  Red  Army  abandoned  their  defense  of  the 
Kiangsl  Soviet  base  area  and  with  90,000  men  they  began  the  Long  March. 
Marching  a  distance  reputed  to  be  the  equivalent  of  6,000  miles,  the 
force  reached  the  remote  communist  base  In  Shensi,  northern  China,  one 
year  later.  Of  the  force  of  90,000  men,  who  commenced  the  march,  20,000 
reached  Shensi.  The  Red  Army  was  pursued  during  the  inarch,  forcing 
them  to  fight  repeated  rear  guard  actions  while  attempting  to  deceive 
their  pursuers  through  ruse  and  feint  as  to  the  destination  of  the  march. 

Despite  the  adverse  circumstances  encountered  during  the  march 
and  the  defeats  suffered  during  the  Fifth  Bandit  Extermination  Campaign, 
circumstances  were  occurring  both  within  the  CCP  and  internationally, 
which  were  to  exert  tremendous  Influence  upon  the  future  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement  and  were  to  reverse  the  high  tide  of  counter-revolution 
in  China.  In  recognition  of  the  rise  of  Faclsm,  and  the  threat  posed  by 
the  Anti-Comintern  Pact  to  the  security  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Comintern 
called  for  a  united  front  with  the  capitalist  democracies  against  Faclsm. 
Reflecting  this  new  line,  Mao  proposed  in  January  of  1936  that  the  KMT  and 
the  CCP  form  a  United  Front  in  order  to  oppose  the  Japanese  conquests  in 
Manchuria.  Strong  sentiment  existed  in  China  at  this  time  for  an  and  to 
civil  war  and  for  united  opposition  to  the  Japanese  conquests  in  Manchuria* 

Initially  Chiang  Kai-shek  rejected  the  Communist  offer,  which 
appeared  to  be  an  Indication  of  the  weakness  of  the  CCP  position.  Instead, 
Chiang  prepared  for  a  Sixth  Bandit  Extermination  Campaign.  Chiang  flew  to 

^^Ibld.,  p.  2327. 
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the  headquarters  of  Manchurian  Marshall,  Chang  Hsueh-llang,  In  Sian,  in 
order  to  consnence  preparation  for  the  Bandit  Extermination  Campaign. 

There  he  was  confronted  by  Marshall  Chang,  who  supported  the  CCP  proposal. 
Chlang  again  rejected  the  proposal.  On  December  12,  1936,  Marshall  Chang 
arrested  Chlang  Kai-shek.  Through  joint  negotiations,  which  saw  the  CCP 
and  Marshall  Chang  opposing  the  KMI,  Chlang  Kai-shek  was  forced  to  agree 
to  a  united  front. 

Throughout  the  fight  for  the  Klangsi  Soviet  and  the  subsequent 
Long  March  the  Internal  Party  conflict  had  continued.  During  the  conduct 
of  the  Long  March,  a  CCP  Central  Connlttee  conference  had  been  conducted 
at  Tsunyl.  The  conference  brought  to  a  head  the  split  within  the  CCP, 
and  bitter  debate  ensued  over  the  quitstions  of  the  leadership  and  tactics 
of  the  Party.  Mao  emerged  as  the  victor  and  was  named  chairman  of  the 
Central  Committee Thus,  the  end  of  the  Second  Revolutionary  Civil  War 
saw  the  CCP  united  under  Mao  Tse-tung’s  leadership  and  the  Immediate 
threat  of  the  KMT  attacks  eliminated.  By  the  time  of  the  Japanese 
Invasion  of  northern  China,  Mao  was  established  as  the  leader  of  the  CCP; 
the  Red  Amy  and  its  tactics  had  been  tested  In  combat;  and  more  important, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  revolution,  was  the  fact  that  the  CCP  had  dis¬ 
carded  the  Bolshevik  model  of  revolution.  A  new  model  was  emerging  that 
enabled  the  party  to  capture  the  allegiance  of  the  peasantry  and  to 
mobxllze  them  in  oroer  to  wage  the  power  struggxe. 


**^0.  Edmund,  Clid>b,  Twentieth  Century  China  (Mew  York:  1964), 
pp.  207-208. 

^^Jerome  Ch'en,  "Resolutions  of  the  Tsunyl  Conference,"  The  China 
Quarterly .  No.  40  (October-December,  1969) ,  p.  36. 
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The  United  Front  Period  (1937-1945) 

The  terms  of  the  United  Front  agreement  between  the  KHI  and  the 
CCP  were  announced  In  Mardi  of  1937  following  Chlang  Kai-shek's  return 
to  Nanking.  The  KMT  demanded:  (1)  the  abolition  of  the  Red  An^  and  Its 
incorporation  in  the  KMT  forces,  (2)  dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Republic, 

(3)  cessation  of  communist  propaganda,  and  (4)  suspension  of  the  class 
struggle.  The  terns  were  accepted  by  the  CCF  on  March  15,  1937.  As  a 
result  of  the  agreement,  the  CCP  obtained  a  let-up  from  the  attacks  of 
the  KMT.  The  concessions  made  by  the  CCP  proved  to  be  meaningless, 
however,  since  the  KMT  was  unable  to  either  supervise  CCP  compliance  or 
enforce  the  terms  agreed  upon.  While  the  Red  Amy  was  redesignated  the 
Eighth  Route  Amy,  the  Red  Amy  conmanders  and  comalssars  remained  fimly 

in  control. 42 

The  results  of  the  Japanese  invasion  of  China  contrasted  sharply 
as  far  as  the  impact  it  made  upon  the  CCP  and  KMT.  Japanese  occupation 
of  the  coastal  cities,  the  railroads,  and  the  major  cities  of  the  Yangtze 
plain  deprived  the  KKT  of  its  established  economic  base  and  forced  Chlang 
to  establish  his  war  capltol  in  the  klnterland  at  Chungking.  Isolated 
from  the  outside  world  and  from  most  of  China,  the  KMT  began  a  slow  process 
of  emasculation.  The  nationalist  amies  were  forced  to  engage  the  Japanese 
in  positional  warfare,  sustaining  heavy  losses.  As  the  war  progressed, 
the  effects  of  Isolation,  inflation,  and  the  inability  of  the  conservative 
KMT  forces  to  provide  badly  needed  land  reforms,  produced  stagnation  and 

42Report  of  the  Military  Intelligence  Division,  op.  cit. ,  p.  2331, 
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finally  bureaucratic  corruption.  Vith  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
vlt«dlty  of  the  KMT  went  the  sympathy  of  the  people,  and  eventually  the 
Mandate  of  Heaven. 

For  the  CCF  the  Japanese  Invasion  was  a  windfall.  First  the  KMT 
forces  were  diverted  from  their  attacks  on  the  communis ts*  and  then  vast 
areas  of  the  country  were  opened  by  the  Japanese  to  CCP  Infiltration. 
Under  the  pressure  of  the  Japanese  Invasion,  the  KMT  and  its  allies  fled 
into  the  interior  of  China.  The  Japanese  armies  occupied  the  cities,  and 
they  maintained  forces  to  secure  their  lines  of  communications.  However, 
the  countryside  was  not  occupied.  As  a  consequence,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  villages  in  northern  and  central  China  were  abandoned  by  the 
central  authority,  and  provided  no  security  or  new  authority  by  the 
Japanese.  Into  this  vacuum  moved  the  CCP.  Thus,  the  Japanese  invasion 
effectively  robbed  the  KMI  of  its  economic  base,  while  simultaneously 
opening  extensive  areas  to  the  CCP. 

During  the  United  Front  Period  the  CCF  concentrated  its  efforts 
on  the  mobilization  of  the  rural  population  of  North  and  Central  China. 

No  serious  efforts  were  made  to  drive  out  the  Japanese;  Instead,  the  CCP 
worked  to  expand  and  secure  its  control  of  the  population.  With  the 
entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  against  Japan,  the  war  effort  of 
both  the  CCP  and  the  KMT  became  generally  static.  Neither  of  the  two 
parties  wished  to  jeopardize  their  armies,  in  view  of  the  impending  power 
struggle  for  control  of  China,  following  the  defeat  of  Japan. By  the 

^^Griffith,  op.  clt. ,  p.  74. 
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end  of  the  United  Front  Period,  General  Chu  Teh  cotmnanded  a  Red  Army  of 

910,000  officers  and  men.  In  addition  to  the  Red  Army,  the  CCP  could  call 

AA 

upon  the  aid  of  nearly  two  and  a  quarter  million  mllltla-nen. 

The  Ttiird  Revolutionary  Civil  War  (1945-1949) 

The  final  period  of  the  power  struggle  Involved  the  application 
of  tactics  and  strategy,  which  had  been  developed  by  the  CCP  during  the 
previous  three  periods  of  conflict.  Since  the  final  period  of  the 
revolution  gave  rise  to  no  significant  new  developments  in  the  model  of 
revolution  of  the  Chinese  Communists,  it  is  largely  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  study.  It  is  relevant,  however,  insofar  as  it  contains  the  final 
drive  of  the  CCP  in  its  struggle  for  power. 

Following  the  surrender  of  the  Japanese,  it  became  apparent  that 
civil  war  was  again  about  to  csngulf  China.  U.S.  mediation  efforts  which 
attempted  to  bring  about  a  compromise  solution  were  to  no  avail.  The 
Soviet  Union  also  attempted  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  civil  war.  Stalin 
attempted  to  force  the  CCP  to  return  to  the  Bolshevik  Model  and  renew  its 
efforts  to  merge  with  the  KMT.^^  Mao  again  rejected  Stalin's  advice  and 
continued  to  follow  the  new  model  of  revolution,  which  had  now  proven 
itself  in  China.  Open  warfare  ensued  as  the  two  sides  rushed  to  occupy 
Manchuria  and  the  major  cities  held  by  the  Japanese  in  Northern  China. 


^^ibid. 


^^ao  Tse-tuag,  Speech  to  the  10th  Plenary  Session  of  the  Eight 
Central  Committee,  Sept.  24,  1962,  as  cited  in  "Excerpts  From  Confidential 
Speeches,  Diretlves  and  Letters  of  Mao  Tse-Tung,"  New  York.  Ttoes^, 

March  11,  1970,  p.  26. 
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With  U.S.  assistance  the  KMI  was  able  to  occupy  major  cities  in  both 
areas.  The  CCP  once  again  took  possession  of  the  countryside. 

Again  applying  the  tactics  pioneered  in  the  Klangsi  Soviet,  the 
CCP  mobilized  the  peasantry  In  the  newly  acquired  areas  and  then  began  an 
attack  upon  the  vulnerable,  extended  lines  of  communications  of  the  KHT 
forces.  One  at  a  time,  the  prized  cities  of  Manchuria  and  North  China 
were  isolated,  surrounded  by  superior  forces,  and  captured.  The  control 
of  the  countryside  and  the  lines  of  communications  by  the  communists  pre¬ 
vented  the  movement  of  adequate  reserves  to  enable  the  Nationalists  to 
reinforce  the  threatened  cities.  By  1948  the  end  of  the  revolution  was 
In  sight.  On  the  first  of  October  1949,  the  new  Central  People's  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Chinese  People's  Republic  was  formally  Installed  In  Peiping. 

THE  REVOLUTIONARY  POLITICAL  STRUCTURES 

The  base  areas  of  the  CCP  were  situated  In  remote  or  inaccessible 
areas.  These  base  areas  provided  a  safe  haven  in  which  to  establish  the 
political  structures  of  the  Chinese  Communist  political  system,  and  from 
which  to  expand  in  order  to  eventually  contest  the  control  of  the  country¬ 
side.  The  boundaries  of  the  provinces  of  China  follow  natural  terrain 
barriers.  The  CCP  preferred  to  establish  its  base  camps  along  these 
terrain  barriers,  be  they  mountains,  swamps  or  rivers.  The  "border  re¬ 
gions"  suited  the  rather  primitive  needs  of  the  CCP  and  provided  a  passive 
defense  through  their  natural  terrain  barriers  to  the  motorized  units  of 


^^Clubb,  on.  clt.,  p.  297. 
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the  Japanese  Amy  and  the  K^fT,  The  border  regions  were  suitable  for 
foot  traffic  and  for  the  pack  animals  of  the  Red  Amy,  hut  they  constituted 
a  complex  series  of  obstacles  to  invading  armies.  In  addition,  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  base  areas  along  Province  boundaries  complicated  the  attack  of  the 
base  area  by  provincial  officials,  while  permitting  access  by  the  conmu- 
nlsts  to  the  "political— economic  cores"  of  several  provinces. 

A  fully  developed  border  region  was  organized  through  the  mobi¬ 
lization  of  the  population  by  four  political  structures:  the  CCP,  the 
Border  Region  Governments,  the  People's  Forces,  and  the  Red  Army.  Polit¬ 
ically,  each  border  region  was  subordinated  to  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  CCP  in  Yenan.  Economically,  each  border  region  attempted  to  be  self 
sufficient.  The  organization  of  each  base  area,  or  border  region,  usually 
began  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Red  Army  in  the  area.  The  CCP  accompanied 
the  Red  Army,  since  the  CCP  structure  was  contained  within  the  Red  Army. 
Following  the  Klangsi  Soviet  Period  and  during  the  Long  March  almost  the 
entire  effective  strength  of  the  CCP  functioned  as  conmlssars  in  the  Red 
Army.  The  amvax  or  the  Rea  Army  in  the  seiecttsu  ...m  w^o  xoj.xuweo 

by  t..w  wi.e«uixzacion  of  People's  Forces.  Once  the  population  had  been 
organized  and  mobilized  through  the  People's  Forces,  a  border  region  govern¬ 
ment  was  then  established.  As  the  military  potential  and  the  political 
leadership  of  the  area  were  harnessed,  the  new  border  region  would  begin 
providing  men  to  the  Red  Army,  and  candidates  would  be  accepted  into  the  CCP. 

^^Robert  W.  McColl,  "A  Political  Geography  of  Revolution:  China, 
Vietnam,  and  Thailand."  Conflict  Resolution,  Volume  XI,  Number  2  (June. 

1967),  p.  157. 
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The  People  *8  Forces 

The  People's  Forces  was  a  general  tern  used  to  describe  the  nass 
organisations  that  were  utilized  to  harness  the  collective  productive 
potential  of  the  rural  population.  A  variety  of  mass  organizations  were 
formed  that  attempted  to  enlist  the  support  of  both  sexes •  all  occupations, 
and  all  productive  age  groups.  The  titles  of  the  nass  organizations  and 
the  grievances  exploited  by  the  organizing  cadre  varied  during  the  course 
of  the  revolution.  Typical  nass  organizations  were  the  Youth  Vanguards, 
the  National  Salvation  Associations,  Model  Detachments,  Ked  Guards  and 
various  self-defense  detachments.  Figure  No.  5,  the  Principal  Political 
Structures  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Revolutionary  Struggle,  depicts  the 
People's  Forces  common  during  the  United  Front  Period.^® 

During  the  First  and  Second  Revolutionary  Civil  Wars  the  major 
appeal  of  the  CCP  peasant  movement  had  been  land  reform.  During  the 
United  Front  Period  the  CCP  shifted  to  a  rent  reduction  line  and  dropped 
the  land  reform  line.  In  addition  it  appealed  to  all  classes  to  unite  in 
order  to  save  China  from  the  Japanese  Invaders.  These  more  moderate 
^tpeals  proved  highly  successful  In  mobilizing  the  people  behind  the  CCP 
directed  war  effort.  During  the  Third  Revolutionary  Civil  War  the  CCP 
again  returned  to  the  theme  of  land  reform  In  order  to  provide  the  radical 
demands  necessary  to  further  mobilize  the  peasants  for  the  final  struggle 
against  the  KMT.  A  leaflet  prepared  by  the  CCP— dominated  Shansi  Sacrifice 
League,  which  was  captured  by  the  Japanese  in  1938,  demonstrates  the 


^®Report  of  the  Military  Intelligence  Division,  0£.  cit . , 
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approach  taken  by  the  CCP  during  the  United  front  period: 

Comrades!  Japan  has  invaded  our  Shansi,  killed  large  nusdiers  of 
our  people,  burned  thousands  of  our  houses,  raped  our  women  in  count¬ 
less  numbers,  robbed  us  of  our  ancestors,  forced  our  wives  and 
children  to  flee,  destroyed  our  famous  places,  ...  and  made  the  Joy 
of  peace  Impossible  ...  Everybody!  Else  up  and  join  a  guerrilla  self- 
defense  unit!  Exterminate  the  Peace  Maintenance  Conmlttee^^  which 
sells  out  the  nation!  Defend  our  anti-Japanese  patriotic  people's 
government!  Assist  the  all-out  resistance  of  Commander  Yen  (Hsl-shan)! 
Act  in  unison  with  Army  and  people  to  overthrow  Japanese  imperialism! 50 

The  activities  of  the  People's  Forces  differed  depending  upon  the 
proximity  of  enemy  forces.  In  war  areas,  those  areas  not  physically 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  the  People's  Forces  provided  a  base  for  the  war 
effort.  The  activities  of  the  people  in  the  war  area  Included  construction, 
food  production,  treatment  of  the  wounded,  and  guide  duties  In  the 
areas  designated  as  guerrilla  areas,  which  were  physically  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  emphasis  was  placed  upon  combat  duties.  Combat  of  the  People's 
Forces  was  conducted  through  tactics  designed  to  minimize  the  limitations 
of  the  guerrilla  and  to  simultaneously  exploit  the  unique  qualities  of  the 
local  forces,  l.e.  through  the  use  of  mines,  tunnel  warfare,  aid>ushes, 
blockades ,  and  limited  attacks  upon  enemy  lines  of  communications . 

In  combat,  the  militia  would  gather  or  disperse  suddenly,  appearing 
now  here  now  there,  "making  a  feint  to  the  east  but  attacking  in  the 
west,"  mysteriously  appearing  and  disappearing  behind  the  enemy  lines. 
In  this  way,  the  enemy  could  find  neither  a  target  for  attack  nor  a 


Pro- Japanese  groups  formed  by  the  Chinese  puppet  government  at 
Nanking  to  augment  Japanese  occupation  strength. 

^^Chalmers  Johnson,  Peasant  Nationalism  and  Communist  Power  (Stan¬ 
ford,  1962),  p.  4. 

^^Ibid. ,  p.  85. 
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well-defined  battle  front.  He  waa  constantly  being  caught  unawares 
and  reduced  to  such  a  plight  as  if  he  were  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
hostile  forces.  Being  local  people,  the  militia  were  familiar  with 
the  local  Inhabitants  and  the  layout  of  their  districts.  They  were 
able  to  penetrate  deep  into  and  reconnolter  the  enemy's  fortified 
places  and  they  could  post  sentries  right  up  to  the  walls  of  enemy 
fortresses.  They  kept  the  people's  army  well  informed  and  by  preventing 
the  enemy  from  getting  Information  kept  him  "deaf  and  blind." 


The  Border  Region  Governments 

The  Border  Region  Governments  were  developed  in  order  to  provide 
an  administrative  capability  within  the  base  areas.  The  Border  Region 
Goverxunent  performed  the  function  of  taxation,  maintenance  of  records, 
local  security,  and  education.  The  Village  Government  Committee  (Figure 
No.  5)  constituted  a  staff,  lAlch  performed  each  of  these  functions  of 
village  administration. 

At  each  level  of  government  there  was  formed  a  congress,  which 
elected  mcmibers  to  sit  on  the  congress  at  the  next  higher  level  of  govern¬ 
ment.  In  addition,  the  Village  People's  Congress  elected  the  members  of 
the  Village  Citisen's  General  Assembly,  and  the  Border  Region  People's 
Congress  elected  the  members  of  the  Border  Area  Council. The  Central 
Committee  of  the  CCP  specified  that  one-third  of  the  seats  within  the 
elected  assendilies  would  be  held  by  CCP  members. 


^^Liu  Yun-cheng,  "The  Militia  in  Chinese  People's  Revolutionary 
Wars"  in  Peking  Review  VII  (Peking,  1964),  No.  34,  p.  23. 

^^Report  of  the  Military  Intelligence  Division,  op.  cit.,  p.  2335. 

SAibid.,  p.  2402. 
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The  congresses  provided  a  sounding  board  for  public  opinion;  how¬ 
ever,  they  exercised  little  or  no  legislative  powers.  The  Central  Committee 
of  the  CCP  in  Yenan  directed  the  Border  Region  Governments  through  the  CCP 
meiid}er8  in  the  representative  as8eid>lies,  who  submitted  the  policies  of 
the  CCP  to  the  assembly  for  a  vote.  Direction  of  the  Border  Region  Govem- 
nents  was  controlled  by  the  CCP  through  retention  of  key  positions  at 
each  level  of  government.  Nonparty  aenbers  were  permitted  to  participate 
in  the  Border  Region  Governments;  however,  no  effective  opposition  to  the 
CCP  was  permitted.  The  complete  control  of  the  news  media,  mass  organi¬ 
sations  and  educational  activities  by  the  CCP  ensured  popular  support 
for  the  CCP  policies  In  the  Border  Region.  By  the  end  of  1944  sixteen 
anti-Japanese  base  areas  had  been  established  by  the  CCP.  The  status  of 
the  governmental  structure  of  the  sixteen  base  areas  at  the  end  of  1944, 
was  as  follows:  five  had  fully  developed  Border  Region  Governments; 
eight  had  "Administrative  Committees"  In  idiich  the  governmental  structure 
had  not  yet  fully  developed;  and  three  were  designated  "military  regions" 
and  were  governed  by  the  CCP,  Red  Army,  and  People's  Forces  in  the  region. 

The  Red  Army 

The  Red  Am^  fought  a  war  of  attrition  In  the  majority  of  its 
campaigns  against  both  the  KMT  and  the  Japanese.  During  these  struggles, 
they  perfected  tactics  based  upon  the  use  of  highly  mobile  operations. 
Tactical  operations  were  usually  centered  around  defense  of  established 
bases  utilized  by  the  communisC  forces,  or  around  the  expansion  into  new 


SSibid..  p.  2400. 
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areas  that  had  been  either  abandoned  or  that  were  weakly  held.  Expansion 
of  the  population  base  upon  which  the  cononunist  forces  could  further 
mobilize  and  expand  their  military  forces  became  the  strategy  behind 
the  tactical  operations. 

in  Che  expansxon  of  base  areas  the  Army  acted  under  Forty  direction. 
After  the  Amy  received  the  decision  of  the  CCP  to  expand  into  a  new  area, 
the  Army  Political  Department  would  determine  the  method  to  be  utilized 
in  order  to  execute  the  planned  expansion.  Several  methods  were  utilized. 
Stay  behind  groups  of  political  cadres  were  utilized  when  the  Red  Army 
had  the  opportunity  to  move  through  the  area.  Another  method  Involved 
sending  a  column  or  military  unit  into  the  new  area  in  order  to  accompany 
the  political  cadres  and  provide  security  for  them.  The  third  method  re¬ 
quired  that  political  cadres  be  trained  who  were  natives  of  the  new  area. 

The  newly  trained  cadres  would  be  Infiltrated  back  into  the  target  area 
and  then  begin  the  task  of  organizing  and  recruiting,  without  military 
assistance.  The  political  cadres  were  thoroughly  prepared  prior  to  entering 
the  area.  They  were  expected  to  know  the  language  or  dialect.  In  addition, 
they  obtained  detailed  knowledge  of  the  economy,  local  political  Issues, 
social  conditions  and  grievances  of  the  people.  Cadres  were  cautioned  to 
talk  and  dress  like  the  peasants,  and  "...to  pay  attention  to  the  problem 
of  local  superstitions."^^ 

The  significance  of  the  political  objectives  of  the  Red  Army  are 
best  described  by  Mao  Tse-tung. 


Johnson,  op.  cit. .  p.  87. 
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The  Chinese  Red  Anny  is  an  armed  body  for  carrying  out  the  political 
tasks  of  the  revolution.  Especially  at  present,  the  Red  Amy  should 
certainly  not  confine  Itself  to  fighting;  besides  fighting  to  destroy 
the  enemy's  military  strength,  it  should  shoulder  such  la^ortant  tasks 
as  doing  propaganda  among  the  masses,  organising  the  masses,  arming 
them,  helping  them  to  establish  revolutionary  political  power  and 
setting  up  Party  organizations.  The  Red  Amy  fights  not  merely  for 
the  sake  of  fighting  but  in  order  to  conduct  propaganda  among  the 
masses,  organize  them,  am  them,  and  help  them  to  establish  revolu¬ 
tionary  political  power.  Without  these  objectives,  fighting  loses  its 
meaning  and  the  Red  Army  loses  the  reason  for  its  existence.^' 

The  functions  of  the  Chinese  ConuMmist  Red  Army  as  far  as  military 
operations  are  concerned  are  also  described  by  Mao  Tse-tung.  The  tactics 
were  simple,  direct,  and  geared  to  the  limited  education  and  training  of 
the  large  Chinese  Communist  peasant  armies.  Mao  enunciated  the  tactics 
of  the  Red  Amy  in  "The  Ten  Major  Principles  of  Operation. "58 

(1)  Attack  dispersed,  isolated  enemy  forces  first;  attack  con¬ 
centrated,  strong  enemy  forces  later. 

(2)  Take  small  and  medium  cities  and  extensive  rural  areas  first; 
take  big  cities  later. 

(3)  Make  wiping  out  the  enemy’s  effective  strength  our  main 
objective;  do  not  make  holding  or  seizing  a  city  or  place  our  main  ob¬ 
jective.  Holding  or  seizing  a  city  or  place  is  the  outcome  of  wiping 
out  the  enemy's  effective  strength,  and  often  a  city  or  place  can  be 
held  or  seized  for  good  only  after  it  has  changed  hands  a  nimd>eT  of 
times. 

(4)  In  every  battle,  concentrate  an  absolutely  superior  force 
(two,  three,  four  and  sometimes  even  five  ox  six  times  the  eneny's 
strength),  encircle  the  enemy  forces  completely  strive  to  wipe  them 
out  thoroughly  and  do  not  let  any  escape  from  the  net.  In  special 
circumstances,  use  the  methods  of  dealing  the  enemy  crushing  blows, 
that  is ,  concentrate  all  our  strength  to  make  a  frontal  attack  and  an 
attack  on  one  or  both  of  his  flanks,  with  the  aim  of  wiping  out  one 
part  and  routing  another  so  that  our  army  can  swiftly  move  its  troops 


^^Mao  Tse-tung,  "On  Correcting  Mistaken  Ideas  in  the  Party," 
Selected  Works,  Voi.  I  (December,  1929),  p.  106. 

^®Mao  Tse-tung,  Selected  Military  Writings  of  Mao  Tse-tung  (Peking, 
1963),  p.  347-348. 
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to  smash  other  enemy  forces.  Strive  to  avoid  battles  of  attrition  In 
which  we  lose  more  than  we  gain  or  only  break  even.  In  this  way^ 
although  Inferior  as  a  whole  (is  terms  of  numbers) »  we  shall  be 
absolutely  superior  in  every  part  and  every  specific  campaign,  and 
this  ensures  victory  In  the  campaign.  As  time  goes  on,  we  shall  be¬ 
come  superior  as  a  whole  and  eventually  wipe  out  all  the  enemy. 

(5)  Fight  no  battle  unprepared,  fight  no  battle  you  are  not  sure 
of  winning;  make  every  effort  to  be  well  prepared  for  each  battle,  make 
every  effort  to  ensure  victory  In  the  given  set  of  conditions  as  be¬ 
tween  the  enemy  and  ourselves. 

(6)  Give  full  play  to  our  style  of  fighting — courage  in  battle, 
no  fear  of  sacrifice,  no  fear  of  fatigue,  and  continuous  fij^ting 
(that  Is ,  fighting  successive  battles  in  a  short  time  without  rest) . 

(7)  Strive  to  wipe  out  the  enemy  when  he  is  on  the  move.  At  the 
same  time,  pay  attention  to  the  tactics  of  positional  attack  and  cap¬ 
ture  enemy  fortified  points  and  cities. 

(8)  Vith  regard  to  attacking  cities,  resolutely  seine  all  enemy 
fortified  points  and  cities  which  are  weakly  defended.  At  opportune 
moments,  seize  all  enemy  fortified  points  and  cities  defended  with 
moderate  strength,  provided  circumstances  permit.  As  for  strongly 
defended  eneny  fortified  points  and  cities,  wait  till  (sic)  conditions 
are  ripe  and  then  take  them. 

(9)  Replenish  our  strength  with  all  the  arms  and  most  of  the 
personnel  captured  from  the  enemy.  Our  army's  main  sources  of  man¬ 
power  and  material  are  at  the  front. 

(10)  Hake  good  use  of  the  intervals  between  campaigns  to  rest, 
train  and  consolidate  our  troops.  Periods  of  rest,  training  and 
consolidation  should  not  in  general  be  very  long,  and  the  enei^ 
should  so  far  as  possible  be  permitted  no  breathing  space. 

The  regular  forces  of  the  Red  Army  during  the  United  Front  Period 
consisted  of  the  Field  Forces  of  the  Eighth  Route  Amy  (later  remained  the 
Eighteenth  Group  Army)  and  the  New  Fourth  Amy.  Local  forces,  specifically 
guerrilla  units,  were  usually  included  for  reporting  purposes  in  the 
regular  forces.  The  People's  Forces  on  the  other  hand  consisted  of  the 
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allltla  and  the  mass  organizations  for  self-defense.  In  October  of  1944, 
the  strength  of  the  Field  Forces  was  reported  at  475,000.  By  17  May  of 
1945,  the  Field  Forces  were  reported  to  number  910,000,^^ 

The  Field  Forces  and  the  Local  Forces  were  organized  Into  similar 
military  organizations.  The  major  differences  in  the  forces  was  the  state 
of  training  and  equipment.  Regiments  of  both  types  of  forces  were  clas¬ 
sified  as  either  class  A,  B,  or  C  Regiments.  The  Class  A  Regiment  sindiered 
1,763  officers  and  men.  The  Class  B  Regiment  nuadiered  approximately  1,200 
officers  and  men.  The  Class  C  Regiment  numbered  866  officers  and  men.^^ 

The  Chinese  Communist  Party 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Bolshevik  power  seizure,  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  Party  played  the  key  role  in  the  direction  of  the  revolution.  In 
a  very  real  sense  the  Party  was  the  revolution.  Party  members  held  the 
key  direction  and  leadership  positions  in  all  of  the  political  structures 
and  organizations  that  played  a  role  in  the  resolution.  Thus,  a  few  men 
in  the  Central  Committee  of  the  CCP  were  able  to  direct  the  tremendous 
apparatus  of  the  Party  organization,  and  at  the  same  time  they  were  able 
to  direct  the  functioning  of  all  of  the  other  structures  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  effort.  In  some  areas  and  during  some  periods  of  the  revolution 
the  Party  became  closely  identified  with  one  or  more  of  Che  subordinate 
structures.  This  was  particularly  true  of  the  Red  Army.  During  the 
Long  March,  the  effective  Party  organization  that  survived  the  Fifth 


^^Report  of  the  Military  Intelligence  Division,  op^.  clt.  ,  p.  2313. 
60 Ibid. .  pp.  2449-2450. 
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Bandit  Extermination  Campaign  was  contained  mainly  within  the  Red  Army. 
During  this  period,  the  Party  members  functioned  as  commissars  and  com¬ 
manders  of  the  Red  Army. 

The  CCP  organizational  structure  was  built  upon  a  foundation  of 
cells.  During  the  initial  stages  of  organization  of  the  structure,  and 
during  the  recruiting  in  urban  areas,  the  process  resembled  the  recruiting 
efforts  ox  tne  Bolsnevilc  Party  prior  to  the  October  Revolution. 

In  a  school  or  factory  or  particular  locality  in  which  there  is  a 
"cell"  (hsiao  tsu,  literally  a  "small  organlmation") ,  a  person  who  is 
sympathetic  to  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  Comminlsm  will  begin  to  associate 
with  and  become  known  to  others  of  the  same  general  trend  of  thought, 
imten  such  a  person  has  come  to  have  a  firm  acquaintance  with  several 
members  of  a  cell,  and  they  are  sure  of  his  sincerity,  he  will  be 
informed  of  the  cell's  existence  and,  if  he  wishes  to  join,  he  will  be 
supplied  with  an  application  blank  on  idilch  he  will  enter  his  name, 
his  status  in  society,  the  condition  of  himself  and  his  family,  etc. 

His  application  is  then  presented  to  a  meeting  of  the  cell,  and  a 
resolution  is  proposed  and  passed  (or  rejected)  to  the  effect  that  he 
is  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Party 

The  average  urban  cell  numbered  approximately  20  persons.  It  was 
directed  by  a  secretary,  who  was  assisted  by  a  director  of  propaganda  and 
a  director  of  organization.  When  the  cell  became  too  large,  it  split  into 
two  or  more  cells.  No  attempt  was  made  to  build  the  cell  membership  round 
specialized  trades  or  skills;  thus,  cell  members  represented  several  trades 
or  a  number  of  skills  within  the  same  locality  or  factory.  Cell  oienbers 
seldom  had  knowledge  of  the  Party  organizational  structure,  in  order  to 
provide  a  measure  of  security  to  the  organization.  Liaison  between  cells 
was  accomplished  through  officers  appointed  by  the  Party.  Officers  within 


^^Report  of  the  Military  Intelligence  Division,  0£.  clt .,  p.  2398. 
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the  cell  were  appointed  by  the  next  higher  committee,  usually  the  Hsien 
(country)  Committee.  All  Provincial  Committees  were  appointed  by  the 
Central  Conmittee  of  the  CCP  In  Yenan.^^  Figure  Do.  5  shows  the  CCP 
chain  of  Command  during  the  United  Front  period.  The  chart  also  demon¬ 
strates  the  parallel  structuring  of  the  Party,  the  Red  Army,  the  People's 
Forces,  and  of  the  Border  Region  Governments. 

The  Party  expanded  rapidly  during  the  United  Front  Period.  From 
the  small  nucleus  of  veterans  of  the  Long  March  and  the  members  of  the 
Soviet  in  Shensi,  the  CCP  expanded  into  North  and  Central  China.  Although 
small  connunist  organizations  still  existed  in  South  China,  and  scattered 
groups  which  had  survived  the  KKT  purge  still  operated  elsewhere  In  China, 
the  major  elements  of  the  Communist  Party  were  found  in  the  areas  opened 
to  the  CCP  by  the  Japanese  invasion.  In  Hay  of  1945,  Tenan  radio  announced 
that  the  CCP  numbered  1,200,000  members.^^  Following  the  United  Front  the 
CCP  expanded  throughout  mainland  China,  as  the  successive  offensives  of 
the  Red  Amy  overwhelmed  the  forces  of  the  KHI. 

APPLICABILITY  OF  U.S.  ARHY  DOCTRINE 

Examination  of  the  definitions  of  subversive  Insurgency,  or  re¬ 
volution  from  the  bottom,  in  FM  31-23  reveals  that  the  definitions  corre¬ 
spond  relatively  closely  to  the  realities  of  the  power  struggle  of  the 
CCP.  SiAversive  insurgency  is  defined  as  an  "...attempt  by  a  dissident 

^^Ibid.,  p.  2399. 
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element  to  organize  and  incite  the  population  of  a  country  Into  forcibly 
overthrowing  its  existing  governnent."^^  Furthermore,  the  Field  Manual 
states  that  revolution  from  the  bottom,  "...Involves  more  violent  seizure 
of  power  (than  revolution  from  above)  and  Is  largely  the  result  of  social 
disorganization  and  unrest."  The  definition  also  specifies  that  such 
revolutions  are,  "a  mass  movement,  encouraged  or  directed  by  a  hard  In¬ 
surgent  core,"  which  develop  "...slowly  in  a  long  evolutionary  process 
until  armed  fighting  occurs  through  a  precipitant  event."^^ 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  last  portion  of  the  definition, 
which  suggests  that  armed  fighting  does  not  occur  until  after  a  long 
evolution  of  the  mass  movement,  the  definition  appears  to  fit  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Chinese  Connunlsts.  The  major  objection  to  the  definitions 
provided  by  FM  31-23  is  that  more  specific  information  Is  necessary  to 
fully  understand  the  Chinese  Communist  revolutionary  experience.  The 
concepts  of  revolution  from  above  or  below  are  of  doubtful  value,  since 
they  do  not  reveal  revolutionary  style*  or  the  techniques  utilized  in 
order  to  mobilize  the  population  of  the  country.  Moreover  they  fall  to 
provide  adequate  information  in  order  to  permit  effective  counteraction. 

Figure  No.  1  (Chapter  X)  shows  the  Type  Communist  Insurgent 
Organization  (taken  from  FH  31-23),  which  is  a  model  demonstrating 
communist  organization  for  revolutionary  warfare.  This  model  of  com¬ 
munist  organization  is  unsatisfactory  for  several  reasons.  The  model  is 

®^FM  31-23,  loc.  cit. 

^^Ibid. 
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complex  to  the  point  that  students  of  the  revolution  are  unable  to  identify 
the  simple  relationship  that  exists  between  the  principal  political 
structures  of  the  revolution.  More  important  still  is  the  fact  that  the 
model  identifies  only  three  of  the  four  major  political  structures  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Revolutionary  Movement. 

The  existence  of  the  four  principal  political  structures  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Revolutionary  movement  was  no  fluke  or  temporary  ar¬ 
rangement  of  political  and  military  forces.  The  four  political  structures 
were  the  trade  mark  of  the  revolutionary  movement,  and  the  coalition  of 
political  structure  continued  in  the  political  system  of  China  following 
the  civil  war.  Figure  6  demonstrates  the  political  system  composed  of 
the  four  primary  political  structures,  which  initially  evolved  following 
the  power  seizure. 


CONCLUSIONS 

As  in  the  case  of  the  October  Revolution,  the  definitions  of  FH 
31-23  appear  inadequate,  when  applied  to  the  Chinese  Comninlst  Revolution. 
To  provide  an  adequate  definition  of  massive  class  oriented  revolutions 
such  as  that  of  the  Chinese  Communists,  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  the 
social  composition  of  the  revolutionary  movement.  In  addition,  it  is 
necessary  to  specify  the  revolutionary  style  and  the  mobilization 
techniques  of  the  revolutionary  movement.  Without  such  basic  information 


®®Floyd  L.  Singer,  "Control  of  the  Population  in  China  and  Viet¬ 
nam:  The  ?ao  Chia  System  Fast  and  Present,"  U.S.  Naval  Ordnance  Test 
Station,  China  Lake,  California,  November  1964,  p.  38. 
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the  nillltary  analyst  and  the  interrogator  are  handicapped  in  their  efforts 
to  understand  the  complex  events  of  the  revolution.  Falling  to  under¬ 
stand  the  events  of  the  revolution,  it  is  impossible  to  produce  useful 
studies  or  to  ask  relevant  questions  during  an  interrogation. 

Unlike  the  October  Revolution,  the  Chinese  Communist  Revolution 
did  not  capture  political  structures  during  the  revolution.  Instead  of 
capturing  political  structures,  the  CCP  under  Mao  Tse-tung's  leadership 
turned  to  the  massive  rural  population  of  China  and  created  an  Independent 
rival  political  system.  The  political  system  of  the  Chinese  Communists 
entered  a  protracted  conflict  with  the  KMT  In  order  to  determine  which 
political  system  would  unite  and  govern  China.  As  the  communists  grew 
In  power  they  systematically  destroyed  the  rival  political  structures  of 
the  KMT. 

Accomodation  between  the  two  rival  political  systems  was  not  pos¬ 
sible,  U.S.  mediation  efforts  following  World  War  II  were  destined  to 
fall.  The  KMT  drew  its  economic  and  political  support  from  the  land 
owners,  from  the  industrialist  of  China,  and  from  foreign  trade.  The 
power  of  these  economic  and  political  sectors  of  the  country  demanded  the 
retention  of  the  traditional  prerogatives  of  the  landowners  and  prevented 
land  reforms  by  the  KMT,  On  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  was  derived  from  the  massive  support  of  the  peasants  of  rural 
China.  The  aspirations  of  the  peasants  were  not  negotiable  with  the 
demands  of  the  landlords.  Kot  only  was  the  weight  of  tradition  opposing 
compromise,  but  the  Ideology  of  the  commurilsts  made  bourgeoisie  reforms 
anathema.  Unable  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  conflict,  the  U.S.  sought 
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to  establish  a  coalition  government.  Even  had  such  a  coalition  government 
been  pieced  together.  It  would  only  have  provided  another  milestone  and  a 
brief  interlude  along  the  path  to  the  final  power  struggle. 

The  Chinese  Communist  Revolution  consisted  of  both  direct  and 
indirect  attacks  on  the  government  (KKI)  during  a  protracted  civil  war. 

The  direct  attacks  were  intended  to  destroy  the  formal  political  structures 
of  the  rival  political  system.  The  indirect  attack  on  the  KMT  wsis  a 
population  mobilization  drive  that  was  intended  to  capture  control  of  the 
state.  Thus,  the  Chinese  Communist  Revolution  was  a  protracted  revolution 
that  mobilized  the  body  politic  in  order  to  capture  the  state  and  in  so 
doing  enabled  the  revolutionary  forces  to  destroy  or  drive  out  of  China 
the  rival  political  structures  of  the  KHE  government. 

The  study  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Revolution  revealed  that  four 
primary  political  structures  were  instrumental  in  mobilizing  the  peasantry 
and  attacking  the  political  system  of  the  ICMT.  These  political  structures 
were  the  Coannunist  Party,  the  Border  Region  Governments,  the  Red  Army, 
and  the  People's  Forces.  The  effectiveness  of  these  political  structures 
in  waging  the  power  struggle  suggest  that  they  nay  be  copied  when  social 
and  economic  condition  permit,  by  other  revolutionary  movements.  Assuming 
that  such  borrowing  has  or  shall  take  place  from  the  experience  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  revolutionary  movement,  the  movement  then  emerges  as  a 
model  for  future  revolutionary  conflicts. 

The  Implosive  Model  of  Revolution.  Based  upon  the  examination  of 
the  Chinese  Communist  Revolution  the  following  definition  is  proposed  for 
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revolutionary  activity  patterned  upon  the  Chinese  Communist  experience: 

The  Implosive  model  of  revolution  is  a  communist  led  revolutionary  effort 
directed  at  the  mobilization  of  the  rural  population  In  order  to  gain 
control  of  the  state.  The  acquisitions  of  control  of  the  state,  in  a 
decentralized  power  struggle,  culminates  in  an  highly  centralized  attack 
to  destroy  the  existing  political  structures  of  the  government  and  to 
foxBudly  BCiza  power.  It  is  further  characterized  by  the  establishment 
of  an  extra  legal  and  Independent  political  system  composed  of  four 
primary  political  structures:  the  communist  party,  the  red  army,  the 
regional  government,  and  mass  organizations.  The  implosive  model  of 
revolution  is  applicable  to  countries  reliant  upon  agrarian  economies 
and  whose  rural  population  is  not  mobilized  through  existing  modem 
organizational  structures.  The  mobilization  of  the  population  Is  achieved 
through  the  appeal  of  land  reform  to  the  peasantry  and  the  exploitation 
of  additional  appeals  attractive  to  other  dissident  elements  within  the 
population. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  VIET  MINH  REVOLTJTIOH 

The  purpose  of  Chapters  II  and  III  has  been  to  identify  Che 
political  structures,  and  the  functions  of  the  political  structures  of  the 
Bolshevik  and  Chinese  Coimaunist  revolutionary  movements,  In  order  to  test 
U.S.  Army  doctrine.  Following  the  successful  seizure  of  power  in  Fetrograd 
and  on  the  Mainland  of  China,  both  the  Bolshevik  and  the  Chinese  Coamunlst 
revolutions  became  models  for  subsequent  revolutionary  aoveoents .  In 
Chapter  IV  the  subsequent  Viet  Hlhh  Revolution  will  be  examined  In  order 
to  again  test  U.S.  Amy  doctrine.  In  addition  the  conclusions  reached  in 
Chapter  III  will  be  examined  to  test  their  validity,  in  an  environment 
germane  to  current  U.S.  Army  operations. 

The  Historical  Setting 

The  Viet  Mlnh  Revolution  capped  almost  a  century  of  conflict 
between  French  Colonialism  and  Vietnamese  Nationalism.  The  French 
conquest  of  Vietnam  began  with  the  occupation  of  Tourane  In  1858,  and  was 
completed  with  the  occupation  of  North  Vietnam  in  1884.  The  period  of 
Vietnamese  resistance  to  the  French  Intervention  and  subsequent  colonial 
rule  was  virtually  unbroken  from  1858  until  the  withdrawal  of  Prance  from 
the  country  following  their  defeat  at  Dlen  Bien  Phu  In  1954.  The  causes 
of  the  Vietnamese  resistance  and  the  subsequent  Viet  Mlnh  Revolution  have 
been  legion.  The  French  presence  in  the  country  was  a  violation  of  Viet¬ 
namese  sovereignty.  Harsh  laws  and  repressive  law  enforcement  by  French 
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police  and  military  forces  maintained  the  French  Colonial  Administration 
In  power,  and  permitted  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  to  be  plundered 
by  the  citizens  of  France  (colons) «  In  order  to  understand  the  reasons  for 
the  success  of  the  Viet  Hihh,  it  Is  necessary  to  briefly  examine  these  harsh 
conditions,  under  which  the  Viet  Mtnh  were  to  flourish. 

The  major  grievances  of  the  Vietnamese  were  the  oppressive  tax 
laws,  the  working  conditions  of  the  Vietnamese  peasant  under  the  French 
colons .  and  the  continual  police  repression  of  Vietnamese  opposition. 

7he  nature  and  extent  of  these  grievances  has  often  been  concealed  by 
French  writers  and  apologists  for  the  French  colonial  administrations. 

The  effectiveness  of  these  apologists  has  created  a  situation  in  which 
later  students  of  the  fighting  In  Indochina  were  unable  to  explain  the 
popular  strength  of  the  revolutionary  movement.  Both  the  colonial 
administration  and  the  French  Government  In  Paris  spoke  expansively  of 
the  "work  of  civilization  and  reforms  undertaken  by  France,"  and  of  the 
"...traditional  principles  of  French  policy  based  on  the  spirit  of  genero¬ 
sity,  solidarity,  and  justice  toward  loyal  populations."^^ 

The  "work  of  civilization"  appeared  in  a  somewhat  different 
perspective  to  the  Vietnamese  nationalist  and  peasant.  Roads  and  ports 
were  built  by  peasant  labor  and  with  taxes  taken  primarily  from  the 
peasants.  A  head  tax  forced  the  peasant  and  his  family  to  pay  the  same 
tax  as  the  French  plantation  owner  or  mine  owner.  A  salt  tax  forced  the 

^^Joseph  Buttlnger,  Vietnam;  A  Dragon  Embattled  (New  York,  1967) 

p.  218. 
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peasant  to  pay  a  prohibitive  price  for  his  basic  needs.  Moreover  the 
French  monopoly  and  taxation  of  opium  and  alcohol  had  a  debilitating 
effect  upon  the  country.®®  In  order  to  boost  the  revenue  obtained  through 
these  monopolies,  quotas  of  alcohol  vere  assigned  to  the  villages  by  the 
French  Administration.  Finally,  the  brutal  vorklng  conditions  of  the 
Vietnamese  laborer,  especially  of  those  workers  recruited  in  Tongking  and 
sent  to  work  the  rubber  plantations  in  Cochin  China,  contributed  to  the 
grievance  of  the  native  population.®® 

In  order  to  hold  the  lid  on  a  potentially  explosive  internal 
situation,  political  opposition  to  the  colonial  administration  and  its 
policies  was  held  to  he  illegal.  As  a  result,  Vietnamese  nationalists 
and  their  political  parties  were  forced  to  operate  underground  or  in  exile. 
Perhaps  more  serloxis  was  the  fact  that  no  political  machinery  existed, 
which  would  have  permitted  peaceful  change  to  take  place  within  the 
country.  An  ironic  tribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  French  secret 
police  is  that  they  were  able  to  crush  or  force  into  exile  all  of  the 
many  Vietnamese  nationalist  parties  except  one,  the  Indochinese  Communist 
Party  (ICP).  In  so  doing  the  French  succeeded  in  ensuring  Conraunlst 
leadership  for  the  revolution,  which  was  to  follow. 


®®It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  sale  of  opium  was  prohibited 
by  law  at  this  time  in  France. 

®®For  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  taxation  and  labor  problems  in 
Vietnam  during  the  French  Colonial  Period  see  Buttinger,  m.  clt., 
pp.  3-110. 
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ORIGINS  OF  THE  VIET  KENH 

The  formation  of  the  Viet  Minh  in  1941  was  preceeded  by  sixteen 
years  of  communist  organizational  efforts  In  Viet  Nam  and  South  China, 

The  first  communist  organization  to  be  formed  was  the  Viet  Nam  Thanh-Nien 
Cach-Menh  Dong-Chi  Hoi  (The  Association  of  Vietnamese  Revolutionary  Young 
Comrades)  Referred  to  as  the  Thanh-Nieni  it  was  formed  in  1925  by  a 
young  communist  cadre  assigned  to  the  Soviet  Consulate  (USSR)  under 
Michael  Borodin  in  Canton,  The  name  of  the  cadre  was  Ly  Thtty,  He  was 
also  known  at  other  times  under  several  other  aliases »  the  most  widely 
known  of  these  were  Nguyen  A1  Quoc  and  Ho  Chi  Minh,  ly  Thuy»  or  Ho  as  he 
is  known  today,  had  studied  In  France,  where  he  became  a  socialist  and 
later  a  ccxmnunlst.  He  later  studied  in  Moscow  at  the  Eastern  Workers 
University,  where  he  received  formal  training  in  Marxism-Leninism. He 
was  subsequently  assigned  by  the  Comintern  to  Canton,  as  a  translator  for 
Borodin*  In  this  capacity  he  began  the  task  of  organizing  a  Vietnamese 
Communist  Party. 

He  conducted  a  training  course  for  the  members  of  the  Thanh-Nien. 
The  course  covered  Marxism-Leninism,  revolutionary  techniques,  propaganda, 
conduct  of  mass  meetings,  as  well  as  conduct  of  workers*  strikes.  The 
course  took  six  months  to  complete.  After  completion  of  the  course,  the 

^^Hoang  Van  Chi,  From  Colonialism  U  Communism  (New  York,  1964) , 


p.  42, 


^^Ibld.,  p.  40 
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majority  o£  the  members  returned  to  Viet  Nan  in  order  to  begin  organizing 
the  clandestine  structure  of  the  Party  vlthin  the  country.  Several  of 
the  best  students,  however,  remained  with  Ho  in  order  to  form  the  central 
committee  of  the  Thahh-Nlen,  which  was  to  remain  In  Canton. 

When  Chlang  Kai-shek  began  his  purge  of  the  Chinese  Conmiunist 
Party  in  China,  Borodin  and  his  staff  were  forced  to  flee  Canton.  First 
they  attempted  to  reach  an  agreement  with  Wang  Chlng-wei,  which  would 
have  permitted  them  to  remain  in  Wuhan  and  continue  active  support  to  the 
CCP.  Eventually  Wamg  supported  Chiang  Kai-Shek  and  Borodin  was  forced  to 
return  to  Russia.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  accompanied  him.  73 

Soon  after  Ho  was  forced  to  leave  Canton,  divisions  hegan  to  appear 

in  the  leadership  of  the  Thanh-Nlen.  Ho  had  appointed  Ho  Tung  Mau  as  his 

successor.  Mau  was  arrested  by  the  KMT  the  following  year.  Lam  Due  Thu 

then  took  over  the  leadership  of  the  Party.  Disillusionment  over  Lam  Due 

Thu's  leadership  and  his  bourgeois  way  of  life  produced  a  split  in  the 

Party  that  produced  three  factions,  each  of  which  took  the  title  of 

Communist.  They  were:  the  Indochinese  Connunist  Party,  the  Annamese 

74 

Communist  Party,  and  the  Indochinese  Cominunist  Union.  The  three  factions 
were  eventually  reunited  after  Ho  Chi  Hlnh's  return,  at  a  conference  held 
in  Hong  Kong  in  1930.  It  was  at  this  tine  that  the  entire  party  formally 


72ibid..  pp.  43-44. 
^^Ibid . .  p.  46. 
7^Ibid..  p.  47. 
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Cook  Che  name  of  Che  Indochinese  Communist  Parcy,  In  order  Co  be  recognized 
as  a  national  secClon  of  Che  Third  IncemaCional.^^ 

A  combinaClon  of  faccors  resulted  in  a  significant  Increase  in 
Che  size  of  Che  ICP  in  Che  late  1920 's  and  1930.  The  mrld^lde  economic 
depression  of  1929  had  its  effect  upon  Che  Vietnamese  economy.  Frices 
dropped  disastrously.  Unemployment  jumped.  Farmers  were  unable  Co  sell 
their  produce.  In  some  areas  bad  harvests  accos^anled  Che  drop  in  Che 
market.  The  result  was  starvation,  particularly  in  Annam  and  Tongking. 
These  conditions  closely  followed  a  period  of  violent  suppression  by  the 
French  authorities  of  the  Vietnamese  nationalist  Farty,  the  Viet  Mam  Quoe 
Dan  Dang  (VNQDD) .  The  adverse  economic  conditions ,  coupled  with  the 
suppression  of  the  VNQDD,  served  to  strengthen  the  ICP.  By  1931  the  ICP 
numbered  1,500  mend^ers,  with  an  additional  100,000  peasants  affiliated 
with  the  Party  sponsored  peasant  organizations.^^ 

Encouraged  by  these  developments  Che  ICP  decided  to  organize  a 
peasant  uprising  in  order  to  overthrow  provincial  authorities  and  establish 
peasant  Soviets.  Accordingly,  demonstrations  were  initiated  on  a  large 
scale.  The  provincial  governmental  machinery  was  destroyed  in  llghe  An, 

Ha  Thinh,  and  Quang  Ngai  Provinces  and  local  Soviets  were  established. 

The  movement  later  spread  into  Cochin  China.  Because  of  the  magnitude  of 

^^Ellen  J .  Hammer,  The  Struggle  for  Indochina  1940-1955  (Stanford, 
1966),  p.  82. 
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the  threat  and  its  relatively  remote  center  of  strength,  the  response  of 
the  French  authorities  was  slow  In  materializing.  As  a  result  some  of  the 
newly  created  Soviets  were  able  to  maintain  themselves  for  a  nusAier  of 

months. 7 7 

The  French  response  was  based  upon  the  large  scale  enployment  of 
military  units  in  the  provinces  In  revolt.  The  mounting  of  this  military 
campaign  created  a  period  of  delay  in  the  French  response.  The  severity 
of  the  repression  which  followed  overshadowed  the  earlier  attacks  on  the 
VNQDD.  Utilizing  aircraft,  artillery  and  Infantry,  the  areas  in  revolt 
were  devastated.  In  many  cases,  the  population  was  the  target  of  attack. 
Even  the  French  Colonial  Press,  which  was  enured  to  the  periodic  repres¬ 
sions,  was  embarrassed  by  the  brutality  of  these  "military  operations." 

On  March  IS,  1931,  Le  Petit  Populaire  du  Tonkin  reported: 

The  behavior  of  the  troops,  and  In  particular  of  the  Legion,  is 
one  of  odious  brutality.  An  unchained  soldiery,  free  to  Indulge  all 
their  instincts  ...  now  terrorized  the  entire  country.  They  steal, 
rape,  condemn,  and  execute  as  they  please.  Legionnaires  enter  houses, 
grab  what  they  like,  and  violate  the  women  and  the  young  girls.  For 
no  reason  at  all,  without  any  evidence  men  and  young  people  axe 
arrested,  and  shot  In  cold  blood  and  without  trial,  A  veritable  troop 
of  pirates  in  uniform  has  been  let  loose  upon  the  entire  country  .7° 

Ten  thoxisand  persons  were  reported  to  have  been  killed  and  fifty 
thousand  Vietnamese  were  deported.  As  a  result,  the  Soviets  were  dis¬ 
membered.  The  revolt  was  crushed,  and  "normal  order"  was  reestablished.^^ 


77Buttinger,  op.  clt. ,  p.  217. 
78lbid.,  p.  218. 

79ibld..  p.  219. 
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Unlike  the  earlier  suppression  of  the  VNQDD,  however,  nwch  of  the  clandes¬ 
tine  structure  of  the  ICF  survived.  The  Party  had  paid  a  bitter  price 
to  learn  that  they  were,  as  yet,  no  natch  for  the  French.  It  was  a  decade 
before  the  ICF  attempted  another  armed  contest  of  strength  with  the  French. 

The  ICF  suffered  another  serious  blow  at  this  tine.  Ho  Chi  Hinh, 
then  known  as  Nguyen  al  Quoc,  was  arrested  by  the  British  In  Hong  Kong  on 
June  6,  1931.  Some  time  later  It  was  reported  In  the  Dally  \torker  that 
Ho  had  died  of  tuberculosis  In  a  Hong  Kong  prison.  However,  it  appears 
that  Ho  actually  fled  to  the  Soviet  Union  after  release  from  prison,  where 
he  remained  until  his  reappearance  in  1941.^^  After  the  disappearance  of 
Ho,  the  ICF  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  leader  of  the  French 
Communist  Party,  Haurice  Thorez.^^  This  ad>rupt  change  in  the  leadership 
of  the  Party  reflected  the  Comintern's  distrust  of  peasant  revolutionary 
movements.  Disillusioned  with  the  apparent  failure  of  the  Chinese  Com~ 
munlst  efforts  of  the  tine,  the  Comlntem  attempted  to  reorient  the  ICP 
toward  organization  of  the  urban  workers*  They  diose  Thorez,  seeing  him 
as  a  more  orthodox  Marxist,  who  could  be  depended  upon  to  carry  out  the 
organization  of  the  ICP  under  the  direction  of  the  Comintern.  This  change 
of  leadership  and  the  new  position  of  the  Party  temporarily  hurt  the  ICF. 
The  Party  was  forced  to  shift  from  Its  anti-French  orientation  to  a  dog¬ 
matic  anti-capitalist  position.  During  this  period  the  Party  lost  some 
of  its  popularity,  especially  among  the  intellectuals  of  the  country. 

®®Hoang  Van  Chi,  op,,  elt.,  p.  50—51. 

^^Ibid..  p.  52. 
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During  the  period  of  the  Popular  Front  la  France,  the  Vietnamese 
hoped  to  obtain  refoms  from  France.  These  reforms  did  not  come  about* 

The  Leftist  Government  In  France  proved  to  be  as  interested  In  retaining 
the  status  quo  in  the  French  colonies,  as  had  the  former  French  Governments. 
During  this  period,  however,  Vietnamese  Socialists  and  Communists  enjoyed 
a  brief  period  of  relative  freedom  that  permitted  them  to  publish  and 
organize  more  openly.  With  the  fall  of  the  Popular  Front  In  France, 
these  movements  were  again  forced  to  go  underground.  Following  this 
return  to  clandestine  activity,  the  ICP  did  attempt  several  significant 
insurrections.  Insurrections  against  the  French  occurred  In  1940  at  Lang 
Son  (Tongklng),  Do  Luong  (Annam),  and  Ify  Tho  (Cochin  China).  The  Japanese, 
\dio  had  by  this  time  occupied  Viet  Nam  through  agreements  with  Vichy  France 
and  the  colonial  officials,  stood  aside  and  allowed  the  French  ro  put  down 
the  insurrections.  The  revolts  were  crushed  with  great  bloodshed.  The 
fighting  and  arrests  that  followed  badly  hurt  the  communist  organizations 
in  these  areas. 

In  May  of  1941,  Ho  Chi  Minh  returned  to  Vietnam.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  ICP  Central  Committee  in  a  small  village  on  the  Chinese  border  the 
Viet  Hlnh  was  formed. Xt  was  destined  to  play  a  major  role  In  the 
revolution  and  in  the  history  of  Viet  Nam.  Ho  Chi  Minh  was  named  as  the 

®^Buttlnger,  o£.  cit. .  p.  225,  and  Hammer,  o£,  eit. .  p.  94. 

OO 

Buttlnger,  op.  cit . .  p.  226. 
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General  Secretary  of  the  Viet  Minh,  and  the  declared  purpose  of  the  new 
organization  was  to  fight  both  Japan  and  France  in  order  to  obtain  the 
independence  of  Viet 

THE  VIET  MINH  EEVOLUTION 

Since  Septeoibez  1940,  the  alliance  between  Vichy  France  and  Japan 
had  saddled  the  Vietnamese  people  with  a  second  colonial  master*  Japanese 
troops  occupied  the  country,  utilized  bases  famished  by  the  FrentA,  and 
redirected  the  exports  of  Viet  Nam  into  the  Japanese  war  effort.  The 
collaboration  between  the  French  in  Viet  Nan.  and  the  Japanese  continued 
until  March  of  1945,  when  the  Japanese  overthrew  the  French  administration. 
During  the  period  of  the  French- Japanese  collaboration,  the  French  admin¬ 
istered  and  policed  the  country  while  the  Japanese  forces  directed  their 
efforts  toward  the  military  operations  in  Malaya  and  Burma.  The  alliance 
aerved  to  provide  an  important  base  and  vitally  needed  aupplles  to  the 
Japanese,  and  it  provided  the  French  with  the  means  whereby  they  were 
able  to  retain  control  of  their  colonial  holdings  in  the  area. 

During  the  war  years  the  Viet  Minh  concentrated  their  efforts  on 
organization  building.  The  objectives  defined  by  the  flth  session  of  the 
Central  Consilttee  directed  the  major  efforts  of  the  Party  upon  expansion 
of  the  existing  organization,  creation  of  new  Party  structures,  as  well 
as  on  propaganda  and  recruiting  efforts.  Armed  attacks  upon  the  French 
and  the  Japanese  were  relatively  infrequent.  As  the  only  organized  force 


S^Hammer,  o£.  clt..  p.  95. 
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offering  resistance  to  the  Japanese  in  the  country*  however,  their  co¬ 
operation  was  sought  by  the  Chinese  Govenment  (KHT)  and  the  D.S. 
representatives  of  the  CBl  Theater  of  Operations.  The  Viet  Mlsh  supplied 
the  Allies  with  intelligence  and  with  assistance  to  American  pilots. 

The  extent  of  the  Viet  Mlnh  organization  petnltted  them  to  provide  the 
Allies  with  an  extensive  picture  of  Japanese  operations  in  the  country, 
as  well  as  to  rescue  American  fliers  shot  down  as  a  result  of  condiat 
sorties  flown  against  the  Japanese  in  the  area.  In  return  for  this 
intelligence  and  assistance  the  Viet  Ulnh  received  some  logistical  support 
from  the  United  States. 

The  reaction  of  the  Chinese  to  the  Japanese-French  collaboration 
was  to  harden  the  existing  Chinese  opposition  to  the  Frenth  colonial 
policy  In  Asia.  As  a  result,  the  Chinese  supported  a  policy  aimed  at  the 
elimination  of  the  French  from  the  area,  la  line  with  this  policy,  the 
Chinese  sponsored  a  series  of  conferences,  whith  were  held  at  Liuchow  In 
Smithem  China  in  order  to  mobilize  the  anti-French  forces  in  Viet  Nam 
and  in  order  to  form  a  resistance  govenment  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of 
the  existing  French  colonial  aABlnlstratlon.  In  order  to  achieve  these 
ends  the  Chinese  attempted  to  work  through  the  Vietnamese  nationalists, 
who  were  In  exile  in  Southern  China.  The  Viet  Kinh  participated  in  the 


^^Currently  available  sources  are  unable  to  provide  an  estimate 
of  the  extent  of  the  assistance  rendered  to  the  Viet  Minh  by  the  U.S. 

The  French  strongly  objected  to  the  support  of  the  Viet  Minh  by  U.S. 
forces  in  the  CBI  Theater,  and  it  appears  that  the  French  destroyed  an  un¬ 
determined  number  of  U.S.  aircraft  attempting  to  make  deliveries  of  sup¬ 
plies  to  the  Viet  Minh.  Bernard  fi.  Fall,  The  Two  Viet  Kams  (New  York, 
1967),  p.  71. 
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conferences  as  one  of  ten  political  parties  clalning  to  represent  anti- 
French  nationalist  groups  In  Viet  Nam.  Because  of  the  strength  of  their 
position  as  the  only  party  with  an  active  organizational  base  at  work  In 
Viet  Nam,  the  Viet  Hinh  emerged  from  the  aeries  of  conferences  as  the 
sole  representative  of  a  native  Vietnamese  govemment-in-exlle,  which 
maintained  contact  with  the  Vietnamese  people.  Acting  in  the  somewhat 
unique  capacity  of  the  representatives  of  the  Allied  forces  within  Viet 
Nam,  and  also  as  the  sole  spokesman  of  the  new  revolutionary  government, 
the  prestige  of  the  Viet  Mlnh  rose  considerably  In  the  eyes  of  the  Viet¬ 
namese  people. 

Although  the  Chinese  Government  shared  the  antl-Frendi  and  the 
anti-Japanese  sentiments  of  the  Viet  Mlnh,  they  recognized  the  Connunist 
control  of  the  organization.  As  a  result  of  their  previous  experience  with 
the  communists,  the  Chinese  Nationalists  were  reluctant  to  see  the  Viet 
Mlnh  gain  control  of  the  Vietnamese  nationalist  movement.  Accordingly, 
the  Chinese  attempted  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  other  nationalist 
groups  In  China,  particularly  the  VNQDD,  at  the  expense  of  the  Viet  Mlnh 
through  the  conferences  at  Lluchow.  In  addition,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  was  impris¬ 
oned,  \dille  he  was  In  China.  However,  Ho  was  released  thirteen  months 
later  and  named  chief  of  the  Viet  Nan  Cach  Dong  Mlnh  Hoi  (Viet  Nam  kevolu- 
tionary  League).  Known  as  the  Dong  Mlnh  Hoi,  It  was  Intended  to  unite  the 
Vietnamese  nationalist  groups  and  provide  the  Chinese  with  effective 
Intelligence.  Once  it  became  apparent  that  only  the  Viet  Mlnh  were 
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capable  of  providing  this  InCelligence,  the  Chinese  were  forced  to  release 
Ho  and  permit  him  to  assume  the  leadership  position  of  the  organization. 

In  October  of  194A,  Ho  Chi  Klnh  returned  to  Viet  Man  from  China 
in  order  to  lead  the  organziation  and  mobilization  of  the  Party.  Shortly 
after  the  tine  of  his  return  the  pace  of  the  revolutionary  movement  was 
accelerated.  The  ultimate  outcome  of  the  war  was  apparent  by  this  tine. 
The  tide  of  the  Allied  offensives  in  both  Europe  and  the  Pacific  revealed 
that  the  Japanese  presence  in  Viet  Naa  was  destined  to  be  terminated  in 
the  near  future.  Aware  that  the  reverses  suffered  by  the  French  during 
the  war  had  seriously  weahened  France,  and  conversely  had  strengthened 
the  hand  of  the  Vietnamese  revolution,  the  ICP  saw  that  the  optimum  period 
for  the  insurrection  against  the  French  lay  in  the  not  far  distant  future. 
The  first  significant  break  came  on  March  9,  1945,  when  the  Japanese  over¬ 
threw  the  French  Colonial  administration.  The  majority  of  the  French 
troops  were  interned  by  the  Japanese  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Those 
French  troops  who  chose  to  resist  were  either  annihilated  or  forced  to 
fight  their  way  to  China. In  one  massive  stroke  the  Japanese  elimi¬ 
nated  the  French  Administration,  the  French  Araty,  and  the  French  security 
police.  The  instnanents  of  French  power,  which  had  frustrated  Vietnamese 
nationalism  for  two  generations,  were  atbollshed.  The  revolution  for  «dilch 
the  Viet  Minh  had  been  preparing  appeared  to  be  a  fait  accompli. 

The  day  after  the  Japanese  moved  against  the  French  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  independence  was  to  be  granted  to  Viet  Nam  by  the  Japanese. 
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A  provisional  government  was  formed  under  the  leadership  of  Tran  Ttong 
Kim.  Utilizing  the  governmental  structures  developed  under  the  French 
administration,  the  Tran  Trong  Kim  administration  attempted  to  take  over 
the  task  of  directing  and  running  the  country.  French  administrators 
were  replaced  by  native  Vietnamese.  In  so  doing  the  new  Vietnamese 
government  soon  found  itself  in  a  similar  position  to  that  which  the 
previous  French  administration  bad  held  during  the  war.  They  administered 
the  country  for  the  Japanese,  who  continued  to  profit  from  the  resources 
of  the  country.  Indeed  the  position  of  the  Tran  Trong  Kim  Government  was 
worse  than  that  of  the  French,  for  they  possessed  no  police,  no  army. 
Inadequate  means  of  conmiunlcatlon  within  the  country,  and  were  forced  to 
operate  with  an  incomplete  and  largely  untrained  admlniatration 

The  elimination  of  the  French  authorities  in  rural  areas  was  not 
followed  by  the  stationing  of  Japanese  troops  in  the  areas  concerned. 

The  Tran  Trong  Kim  Government  continued  the  use  of  the  former  French 
administrative  machinery  existing  in  the  country;  however,  the  Viet  Minh 
were  able  to  exercise  uncontested  control  of  extensive  rural  areas, 
particularly  in  Northern  Tongking.^^  In  addition  to  this  development, 
which  strengthened  the  Viet  Minh  position,  the  Tran  Trong  Rim  Government 
released  the  political  prisoners  of  the  French.  The  release  of  the 
prisoners  significantly  Increased  the  ranks  of  the  ICF  political  cadres 
available  to  assist  in  the  mobilization  of  the  revolution.  Those  prisoners 
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released)  who  were  not  former  ICP  members,  frequently  supported  the  Viet 
Minh  as  the  only  nationalist  party  working  In  Viet  Nam  for  the  liberation 
of  the  country  from  the  Japanese  occupation. 

The  Viet  Hlnh  lost  little  time  In  denouncing  the  new  govemnent 
as  a  Japanese  puppet  and  In  calling  for  a  revolution  against  the  Japanese 
occupation. 

In  overthrowing  the  French  yoke,  the  Japs  plan  to  occupy  our 
country  and  turn  It  Into  a  Japanese  colony  where  they  will  reserve  to 
themselves  the  monopoly  of  plundering  our  people,  abusing  our  women, 
slaying  our  patriots.  They  are  not  here  to  liberate  our  people,  they 
are  here  to  seize  our  rice  stocks,  our  cotton,  our  oil;  they  will 
arrest  all  our  young  men  and  turn  them  Into  Japanese  cannon-fodder. . . 

Organize  demonstrations,  processions  and  strikes;  close  down  all 
the  markets  and  hinder,  through  boycott  and  other  means,  the  enemy's 
last  desperate  effort.  Destroy  all  conmunlcatlon  and  transport 
facilities;  tear  down  all  telegraph  wires  and  destroy  their  anmunltlon 
dumps  and  foodstores;  launch  surprise  attacks  on  their  isolated  out¬ 
posts  and  ambush  their  patrol  units  In  order  to  prevent  them  from 
turning  against  our  population. 

People's  Coimittees  and  Liberation  Committees  were  formed  in  the 
Viet  Mlnh  controlled  areas  In  order  to  perform  the  tasks  of  administering 
and  directing  the  population.  Militia  units  were  formed  throughout  the 
Viet  Hlnh  area  of  influence.  In  April  an  "insurrection  preparatory  plan" 
was  established  and  the  High  Conmand  of  the  North  Viet  Nam  Liberation 
Army  was  formed.  In  June  the  Viet  Mlnh  officially  proclaimed  the  formation 
of  a  "free  zone"  composed  of  six  provinces  in  Northern  Tongking,  which 
were  under  the  control  of  the  Viet  Minh.^^ 


90lbid, 
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Despite  the  accelerated  pace  of  the  Viet  Mlnh  efforts  to  organize 
and  direct  the  revolutionary  moveaent,  they  appeared  to  have  been  taken 
by  surprise  by  the  speed  of  the  developments  as  the  war  cane  to  a  close. 

On  the  7th  of  August  the  atomic  bomb  was  dropped  on  Hiroshima.  On  the 
10th  of  August  Japan  capitulated.  Ho  Chi  Minh  responded  by  calling  an 
inmediate  meeting  of  the  ICP  Central  Coninlttee.  The  meeting  was  held  on 
the  13th  of  August.  It  called  for  "a  general  insurrection  and  an  imnedlate 
call  to  action."  On  the  16th  of  August  a  "People's  Congress"  wsu  convened 
at  the  village  of  Tran  Trao  located  north  of  Hanoi.  It  was  composed  of 
sixty  members  and  was  presided  over  by  Ho.  The  People's  Congress  created 
the  "National  Liberation  Connlttee  of  Viet  Nam,"  idilch  was  to  act  in  the 
capacity  of  a  proviaional  revolutionary  govemnent  for  the  Viet 

The  Tran  Trong  Kim  Covemment  had  recognized  Its  failure  as  a 
popular  government  and  resigned  on  the  7th  of  August*  Shortly  thereafter, 
the  Japanese  accepted  the  Allied  surrender  terms*  August  15,  1945,  was 
declared  V-J  Day.  With  the  surrender  of  Japan  the  Vietnamese  found  them- 
selves  with  no  national  government.  The  Viet  Mlrih  moved  quickly  to  fill 
the  vacuum.  The  first  units  of  the  Viet  Nam  Liberation  Army  entered 
Hanoi  on  the  16th*  Viet  Mlnh  cadres  moved  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  form 
Liberation  Conmlttees  in  areas  formerly  controlled  by  the  Japanese  and 
the  Tran  Trong  Kim  Government.  In  many  areas  the  Viet  Minh  led  attacks, 
which  virtually  destroyed  the  existing  political  structures  of  the  former 
government.  The  mefld>ers  of  the  Councils  of  Notables  and  the  administration 
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were  the  targets  of  the  attacks*  These  attacks  coupled  with  the  seizure 
of  sotoe  French  property  produced  fairly  widespread  bloodshed.  However, 
clashes  with  the  Japanese  troops  In  the  country  were  few  and  relatively 
minor.  The  Japanese,  whose  surrender  to  the  Allies  was  not  far  off,  were 
able  to  observe  the  strength  of  the  Viet  Mlnh  and  were  not  interested  In 
contesting  power. 

The  Vietnamese  people  welcomed  the  Viet  Hlnh  as  a  truly  national 
revolutionary  force.  Throughout  the  country  demonstrations  took  place  In 
support  of  the  Viet  Mlnh.  On  25  August  Emperor  Bao  Dal  resigned  In  favor 
of  Ho  Ghl  Hlnh.  On  this  same  d^  a  Provisional  Executive  Comnlttee  to 
direct  the  Viet  Hlnh  administration  was  formed  in  South  Vietnam.  On  the 
29th  of  August  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  declared  the  formation  of  a  new  government, 
which  was  In  turn  based  upon  the  National  Liberation  Coomiittee  formed  by 
the  People's  Congress  on  16  August.  On  the  2nd  of  September  Ho  Chi  Hlnh 
read  the  Proclamation  of  Independence  to  some  500,000  people  assembled  in 
Hanoi. The  "August  Revolution"  had  placed  the  ICP  and  the  Viet  Mltih 
in  power. 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  FRENCH 

At  the  Potsdam  Conference  It  was  decided  that  since  the  French 
were  in  no  position  to  accept  the  surrender  of  the  Japanese  In  their 
former  colony  of  Viet  Nan,  the  British  would  accept  the  surrender  of  the 
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Japanese  south  of  the  sixteenth  parallel  and  the  Chinese  Nationalists 
would  accept  the  surrender  of  the  Japanese  north  of  the  sixteenth  parallel. 
Vlth  the  arrival  of  the  British  in  the  South  and  the  Chinese  In  the  North, 
begins  the  long  and  coiq>llcated  history  of  the  Viet  Hlnh  struggle  to 
consolidate  and  retain  their  control  of  the  country.  With  British  as¬ 
sistance  the  French  were  able  to  reenter  Cochin  China.  The  War  of 
Liberation  against  the  French  began  In  the  South  vhen  the  French  attacked 
the  Viet  Hlnh  administration  In  Saigon  on  24  Septeniber  1945.  In.  the  North 
the  Chinese  brought  with  them  the  VMQBB  and  the  Bong  Hlnh  Hoi  from  exile 
In  China.  Although  strongly  antl-Connunist,  the  Chinese  Nationalists 
were  sensitive  enough  to  the  cause  of  Vietnamese  nationalism  that  they 
refrained  from  attempts  to  oust  the  Viet  Hlnh.  Instead  they  supported 
the  demands  of  the  Bong  Minh  Hoi  and  the  VNQDD  to  share  the  reins  of 
government.  Accordingly,  a  coalition  government  was  formed,  which  lasted 
until  the  withdrawal  of  the  Chinese. 

The  French  entered  Into  negotiations  with  both  Che  Viet  Hlnh  and 
the  Chinese  Nationalists  in  order  to  regain  their  control  over  the  northern 
portion  of  their  former  colony.  As  a  result  of  these  negotiations,  the 
Chinese  withdrew  and  the  Viet  Hlnh  were  forced  to  permit  the  reintroduc- 
tlon  of  French  troops  into  the  North.  In  return  the  Fcendi  recognised 
Viet  Nam  as  a  "free  state  with  Its  own  government,  parliament,  army,  and 
finances."  The  French  further  agreed  to  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  all 
French  troops  over  a  five  year  period.  Once  French  troops  were  ashore 
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in  North  Viet  Nam,  however,  they  went  about  the  military  reconquest  of 
Tongklng,  refusing  In  moat  cases  to  pay  even  lip  service  to  the  agree¬ 
ments  they  had  signed  with  the  Vietnamese. 

The  story  of  the  bitter  war  that  followed  is  beyond  the  ecope  of 
this  study.  The  record  of  the  French  attempts  at  reconquest  of  Viet  Nam 
is  similar  to  the  initial  French  conquest  and  the  French  administration 
that  followed,  in  that  it  was  to  be  characterized  by  harsh  repression  and 
brutality.  If  they  accomplished  little  else  the  French  did  accomplish 
the  final  unification  of  the  Vietnamese  people  behind  the  leadership  of 
the  Viet  Minh.  Even  the  millions  of  Vietnamese  Catholics,  to  whom  the 
French  had  looked  for  support,  and  the  handful  of  Vietnamese  who  had 
profited  by  the  French  colonial  administration  were  unwilling  or  unable 
to  stem  the  tide  of  nationalism  that  eventually  swept  the  French  out  of 
the  country  and  returned  the  Viet  Minh  to  power. 

THE  REVOLUTIONARY  POLITICAL  STRUCTURES 

The  political  structures  of  the  Viet  Minh  revolution  resemble  the 
P®litlcal  structures  developed  by  the  Chinese  Comninlsts  •  Axe  organiza¬ 
tion  and  control  of  the  structures  differ  in  some  respects,  as  does  the 
organization  of  the  over-all  structure  of  the  political  front  presented 
by  the  Viet  Minh  movement.  However,  the  extent  of  the  similarities  in  the 
parallel  structuring  of  the  revolutionary  political  structures  suggests 
extensive  borrowing  took  place  by  the  Vietnamese  from  the  lessons 
learned  by  the  Chinese  Communists  in  their  earlier  campaigns.  Speaking 
of  the  debt  of  the  Vietnamese  to  the  Chinese  Communists,  Ho  Chi  Minh  has 
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publicly  acknowledged  the  efforts  of  the  Vietnamese  Comunlsts  to  pattern 
the  revolution  upon  the  earlier  successful  experience  of  the  Chinese 
Communists* 

Marx,  Engels,  Lenin,  and  Stalin  ace  the  comnon  teachers  for  the 
world  revolution.  Comrade  Mao  Tse-tung  has  skillfully  '^Sinicized'* 
the  Ideology  of  Marx,  Engels,  Lenin  and  Stalin,  correctly  applied  it 
to  the  practical  situation  of  China,  and  has  led  the  Chinese  Revolu¬ 
tion  to  complete  victory. 

Owing  to  geographical,  historical,  economic,  and  cultural  condi¬ 
tions,  the  Chinese  Revolution  exerted  a  great  influence  on  the  Viet¬ 
namese  revolution,  which  had  to  learn  and  indeed  has  learned  many 
experiences  from  it. 

Thanks  to  the  experiences  of  the  Chinese  Revolution  and  to  Hao 
Tse-tung’s  thought,  we  have  further  understood  the  Ideology  of  Marx, 
Engels,  Lenin,  and  Stalin  and  consequently  scored  many  successes* 

This  the  Vietnamese  revolutionaries  voist  engrave  on  their  minds  and 
be  grateful  for.®^ 

The  principal  structures  of  the  Vietnamese  GommunisC  or  Viet  Minh 
revolution  were  the  Comminlst  Party,  the  Government  of  Rational  Union  and 
Resistance,  the  Viet  Nam  Liberation  Army,  and  the  political  fronts  within 
which  the  other  revolutionary  structures  operated.  The  political  fronts 
were  the  Viet  Minh,  and  the  Lien  Viet.  As  in  the  Bolshevik  and  Chinese 
Coxnnunlst  revolutions,  the  most  important  structure  was  the  Contmunlst  Party 
in  that  it  controlled  and  directed  the  other  structures  in  the  revolution¬ 
ary  movement. 

The  beginning  of  the  Second  Vorld  War  found  the  Indochinese 
Communist  Party  in  the  position  of  the  predominate  nationalist  political 


^^Ho  Chi  Minh,  ’’Report  to  the  Second  National  Congress  of  the 
Viet  Nam  Workers'  Party,  Pebruary,  1951,”  as  cited  in  Ho  Chi  Minh  on 
Revolution  Selected  Writings  1920-66.  Bernard  Fall  (ed,),  (New  Work, 
1967),  pp.  207-208. 
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organization  existing  in  Viet  Nam.  the  effectiveness  of  the  French 
enasculatlon  of  political  opposition  in  the  country  had  effectively 
destroyed  the  other  Illegal  opposition  parties  existing  in  the  country. 

The  leaders  of  the  other  nationalist  political  parties  were  in  exile, 
and  their  followers  were  scattered  and  without  either  organziatlon  or 
direction.  Many  of  these  opposition  parties  were  antl-Coimnmlst  in 
nature.  Although  unable  to  continue  providing  effective  leadership  to 
their  followers,  the  numbers  and  zeal  of  the  unmarshalled  nembers  of  the 
now  defunct  political  parties  represented  a  considerable  resource  of 
latent  political  strength.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  eoanunlst  political 
structure  continued  to  function  in  the  country,  the  ICF  was  unable  to 
gain  the  support  of  the  mend>er8  of  the  other  nationalist  Vietnamese 
political  parties.  Lack  of  support  for  the  Marxist  philosophy  among 
educated  elites,  French  propaganda  aimed  at  the  ICF,  as  well  as  the 
previous  leadership  failures  of  the  ICP,  had  caused  many  of  the  Vietnamese 
nationalists  to  reject  the  ICP. 

The  TCP  had  failed  to  heed  the  earlier  advice  of  the  Comlntem 
regarding  the  formation  of  united  fronts.  Upon  the  return  of  Ho  Chi  Kinh 
in  1941,  the  Central  Connlttee  of  the  ICP  acted  to  correct  the  failure  of 
the  Party  to  form  a  united  front.  The  League  for  the  Independence  of 
Viet  Man,  Viet  Hlnh,  was  formed  by  the  Central  Comaittee.  Ho  Chi  Minh 
was  named  as  the  General  Secretary  of  the  new  organization.  The  purpose 
of  the  Viet  Mlhh  was  stated  in  broad  general  terms,  which  would  appeal  to 
the  varied  nationalists  that  the  Party  hoped  to  rally.  Specifically  the 
Party  "...pledged  themselves  to  fight  both  Japan  and  Vichy  France  for  the 
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victory  of  the  Allied  Forces  and  the  Independence  of  a  'denocratic  Tiet 
The  radical  slogans  of  the  Party  in  favor  of  land  refotm  vere 
set  aside  in  favor  of  more  moderate  slogans:  "Confiscation  of  the  land 
owned  by  traitors  for  distribution  to  the  poor  famers."^^  In  addition 
the  current  objectives  of  the  ICP  in  preparing  for  the  "insurrection" 
were  enumerated  at  the  conference: 

1.  Develop  and  consolidate  the  organizations  for  national 
salvation. 

2.  Expand  the  organizations  to  the  cities,  enterprises,  mines 
and  plantations. 

3.  Expand  the  organizations  to  the  provinces  where  the 
revolutionary  movement  is  still  weak  and  to  the  minority 
areas. 

4.  Steel  the  Party  nenibers'  spirit  of  detemlnatlon  and 
sacrifice . 

5.  Steel  the  Party  members  so  that  they  may  have  capacity 
and  experience  to  enable  them  to  lead  and  cope  with  the 
situation. 

6.  Form  small  guerrilla  groups  and  soldiers'  organizations..."^^ 

By  virtue  of  this  decision  of  the  Central  Conmlttee,  the  clandes¬ 
tine  Party  organization  and  the  members  of  the  ICP  became  the  nucleus  of 
the  Viet  Mlhh.  Working  behind  a  new  name  and  with  a  more  nationalistic 
and  moderate  program,  the  Party  attempted  to  rally  the  population  in  a 
var  of  liberation  aigalnst  the  two  colonial  masters  of  Viet  Mam. 
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The  People's  Organlgatlona 

The  Viet  Minh  Itself  was  nothing  more  than  a  grouping  of  mass 
organizations  structured  symetrically  with  the  Indochinese  Contnunlst  Party. 
It  had  a  General  Committee  on  the  national  level  which  was  presided  over 
by  Ho  Chi  Minh,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  General  Secretary,  and  that 
was  composed  of  members  of  the  ICF.  The  General  Committee  directed  the 
mass  organizations,  such  as  the  Youth  Vanguards  and  the  National  Salvation 
Associations.  These  mass  or  popular  organizations  were  referred  to  as 
People's  Organizations.  They  were  Intended  to  Involve  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  revolutionary  effort.  Through  the  People's  Organizations  the 
ICP  gained  an  additional  channel  of  eomnanicatioa  to  the  people  and  a 
political  structure  which  was  capable  of  mobilizing  all  segments  of  the 
population  in  the  revolution. 

In  time  the  term  Viet  Mlhh  came  to  mean  the  entire  revolutionary 
effort.  Aa  such,  it  is  often  utilized  when  referring  to  the  Liberation  Army 
or  the  Government  of  National  Union  and  Resistance.  Thus  the  term  has 
come  to  have  two  generally  accepted  meanings:  the  original  meaning  of  a 
united  front  of  mass  popular  organizations,  and  the  more  commonly  accepted 
meaning  which  includes  the  entire  Government,  Army,  and  popular  organizations 
of  the  revolutionary  effort.  As  originally  planned  by  the  ICP,  the  Viet 
Minh  consisted  of  the  General  Conalttee  and  subordinate  committees  at 
interzone,  province  and  district  level.  These  committees  directed  the 
activities  of  the  mass  organizations,  which  functioned  on  the  village 
level.  It  appears  that  almost  the  entire  structure  of  the  Viet  Minh 
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People's  Organizations  was  borrowed  from  the  Chinese  Connunlsts.  On  his 
return  to  Viet  Nam  in  1941  Ho  Chi  Hlnh  stopped  at  the  CCP  capltol  at  Yenan 
in  China.  Perhaps  it  was  at  this  time  that  Ho  decided  upon  the  formation 
of  the  Viet  Hlnh.  There  was  no  question  about  the  success  of  the  "People's 
Forces"  in  China.  The  extent  of  Ho's  borrowing  from  the  CCP  la  reflected 
in  the  names  chosen  for  the  People's  Organzlatlons »  which  were  organized 
soon  after  Ho's  visit  to  Yenan.  Both  the  Youth  Vanguards  and  the  National 
Salvation  Associations  were  the  names  of  mass  organizations  of  the  CCP  In 
China,  and  these  sane  names  were  subsequently  given  to  People's  Organiza¬ 
tions  organized  in  Viet  Nam. 

Throughout  World  War  II  the  Viet  Mlhh  enjoyed  considerable  success 
through  the  expansion  of  the  popular  base  supporting  the  ICP  and  the 
national  revolution.  The  Viet  Mlnh  had  not  succeeded,  however,  in  attracting 
the  political  and  religious  groups,  idtlch  the  ICP  desired  to  gather  into 
the  revolutionary  effort.  As  a  result  a  second  united  front  was  formed  in 
May  of  1946.  It  was  called  the  Lien  Viet,  or  Popular  National  Front.  All 
groups  active  in  Viet  Nam  at  that  time  were  pressured  to  join  the  Lien  Viet. 
Those  who  were  opposed  to  joining  the  Lien  Viet  were  branded  as  enemies  of 
the  poeple.  Both  the  VNQQD  and  the  Dong  Mlnb  Hoi  were  eventually  forced 
to  enter  the  new  Popular  National  Front. 

Since  the  central  organs  of  the  Viet  Hlnh  and  later  the  Lien  Viet 
were  developed  by  the  ICP,  the  ICP  maintained  occlusive  control  of  them. 

As  a  result,  the  Viet  Mlnh  and  the  Lien  Viet  proved  to  be  valuable  tools 
for  the  ICP  in  the  dissemination  of  propaganda.  A  variety  of  methods 

^®®Buttinger,  op^.  clt.,  p,  400. 
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were  utilized  to  reach  the  people.  Speaking  of  methods  to  be  employed, 
Truong  Chlnh  urged  In  1946: 

We  should  strive  to  raise  the  people’s  political  consciousness, 
enhance  their  patriotism  and  vigilance*  and  foster  their  fighting 
spirit.  Ve  should  use  diverse  forms  newspapers*  books*  music, 
dances,  operettas,  plays,  photographs,  exhibitions,  emulation,  etc. 
to  enable  the  people  to  grasp  why  we  must  fight,  for  what  purpose  we 
are  fighting,  how  we  will  win  victory  >■  to  help  then  to  see  that  the 
resistance  war  is  certainly  hard,  hut  that  it  will  certainly  be 
victorious. 


The  Indochinese  Communist  Party 

The  Indochinese  Comounlst  Party  was  a  clandestine  structure,  highly 
disciplined,  and  patterned  upon  the  structure  of  the  CCP  (see  Plgure  No.  7) . 
It  was  built  upon  a  foundation  of  cells.  The  cells  were  subordinated  to 
executive  committees,  which  were  located  at  the  district  (huyen)  ,  province 
(tinh) .  and  Interzone  (lien-khu)  levels. The  cells  on  the  village  level 
were  linked  to  the  district  by  ICP  liaison  cadres.  The  cells  were  not 
linked  directly  and  had  no  channel  of  communication  with  other  eeXxs  i.n  tue 
tMuiB  aiea  uz  wpt.i.««,ion.  xne  ICP  maintained  control  of  the  political  struc¬ 
tures  in  the  revolutionary  effort  through  cells  located  within  the  other 
political  structures,  and  through  the  retention  of  the  critical  leadership 
positions  of  these  structures  by  ICP  members.  Thus  members  of  the  huyen 
Party  Executive  Comnlttee  occupied  key  positions  within  the  huyen  Libera¬ 
tion  Conmittee,  the  People's  Organizations,  the  regional  troops,  and  the 
District  Command.  Since  the  TCP  members  were  instrumental  in  the 


^^^ruong  Chlnh,  cit. ,  p.  209. 
^®^Fall,  op.  cit. ,  p.  135, 
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organization  of  the  other  political  structures,  retention  of  significant 
or  key  positions  presented  the  Party  with  no  great  problem.  Non-Party 
members  were  permitted  to  belong  to  the  Liberation  Army,  the  Liberation 
Committees  and  the  People’s  Organization;  however,  effective  resistance  to 
the  Party  was  eliminated. 

Party  discipline  was  rigidly  enforced.  New  recruits  were  indoc¬ 
trinated  with  the  rules  as  well  as  the  program  of  the  Party#  Vhen  admitted 
Into  the  Party  the  new  member  was  required  to  take  an  oath  that  read: 

''I  will  accept  punishment  in  accordance  with  the  rules.'*  These  rules 
specified  that  the  following  violations  were  punishable  by  death: 

*'(1)  Going  over  to  the  enemy;  (2)  Acting  without  orders »  thereby  jeop¬ 
ardizing  the  security  of  one's  comrades;  (3)  Disobeying  orders; 

(4)  Plotting  the  downfall  of  the  Party;  (5)  Divulging  Party  secrets. 

The  Government  of  National  Union  and  Resistance 

The  basic  structure  of  the  Government  of  National  Union  and  Resis¬ 
tance  was  constructed  during  World  War  II.  It  began  with  the  formation  of 
administrative  counlttees  on  the  village  level.  According  to  Truong  Chinh 
two  distinct  types  of  committees  were  formed.  People's  Committees  were 
formed  In  the  areas  controlled  by  the  Viet  Hinh  forces,  and  Liberation 
Committees  were  formed  in  the  contested  areas,  or  French  administered  areas. 
The  function  of  the  committees  in  both  areas  was  the  same  -  the  local 


^^^ouls  Roubaud,  Viet  Ham:  La  tragedle  Indochlnoise  (Paris,  1931), 
as  quoted  in  Bullinger,  o£.  clt. ,  pp.  1231-1232. 
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government  of  the  village  in  which  it  was  located.  The  major  difference 
was  that  the  Liberation  Coxamlttee  was  of  necessity  covert  until  the  French 
administrative  structure  in  the  area  could  be  eliminated.  After  the  August 
Revolution  and  the  initiation  of  open  hostilities  between  the  Viet  Kinh 
and  the  French,  the  administrative  committees  became  known  as  Resistance 
Conmittees;  however,  their  function  and  organization  remained  the  same. 

The  administrative  committees  at  the  village  level  were  composed 
of  five  members:  "a  president,  a  vice-president  in  charge  of  police,  a 
secretary  in  charge  of  all  paperwork,  a  committee  member  in  charge  of 
finances,  and  another  in  charge  of  public  works  and  agriculture- 
Liberation  Committees  were  also  located  at  the  district,  province  and 
inter-zone  level.  The  Liberation  Con&ittees  located  at  the  higher  levels 
had  larger  and  more  specialized  staffs  to  assist  In  the  administration  and 
direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  larger  areas  and  populations  concerned. 

The  highest  echelons  of  the  Government  of  National  Union  and 
Resistance  were  not  formed  until  the  final  days  of  World  War  II  •  On  August 
16,  1945,  the  People’s  Congress  of  representatives  from  the  Viet  Mlnh  con¬ 
trolled  areas,  which  met  at  Tan  Trao,  appointed  the  first  provisional 
government  to  replace  the  former  governing  structures  of  the  French  and  the 
Tran  Trong  Kim  governments.  The  new  government  was  Initially  called  the 
"Llberatloa  national  Comnlttee  of  Viet  This  committee  was  rapidly 


^^^Fall,  0£.  cit  - ,  p.  135. 
106xruong  Chlnh,  og^a  cit . ,  p*  13. 
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transformed  into  the  olnistries  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet  Nam, 
once  the  Viet  Minh  took  over  the  task  of  running  the  country.  To  this 
structure  was  later  added  the  National  Assembly. 

The  Viet  Nam  Liberation  Army 

The  first  military  unit  of  the  Viet  Minh  was  established  on  22 
December  1944.  It  was  a  platoon  sized  unit.  It  was  soon  joined  by  a 
second  platoon,  known  am  the  "propaganda  unit"  of  Che  Viet  Mam  Liberation 
Azny.^^^  From  its  inception  the  mission  of  the  Liberation  Amy  was  primar¬ 
ily  political  in  nature.  Its  actions  were  geared  to  the  organization  and 
mobilization  of  the  revolutionary  effort.  Political  commissars  were  located 
at  each  level  of  command  down  to  platoon  level.  General  Giap  states  that 
the  most  Important  reason  for  the  victory  of  the  Liberation  Amy  was 
"because  it  was  orjganized  and  led  by  the  Party  of  the  working  class;  Che 
Indochinese  Communist  Party,  now  the  Viet  Nam  Workers'  Party. Both 

the  military  commander  and  the  political  commissar  took  their  orders  from 

l09 

the  "Party  Committee  at  the  corresponding  echelon."  Thus  the  Army  was 
a  tool  of  the  Party,  utilized  in  order  to  implement  political  objectives 
ultimately  established  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Indochinese  Coranunlst 
Party. 

The  subordination  of  the  military  units  to  the  political  objectives 
of  the  Party  and  the  direction  of  the  political  comnlssars  did  not,  as  a 


I 


^®^Vo  Nguyen  Giap,  People's  War  People's  ktas  Tork,  1962) ,  p.  50. 
^O^Ibid..  p.  35. 

^Q^Ibid.,  p.  55. 
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rule,  present  the  Liberetion  Army  with  discipline  or  unity  of  command 
problems.  Since  the  Amy  was  the  creation  of  the  Party,  the  political 
subordination  existed  from  the  tine  of  Its  formation.  In  addition  the 
majority  of  the  officers  of  the  Liberation  Army  were  Party  meid>er8  . 

According  to  6iap  35  to  40  percent  of  the  Liberation  Amy  was  made  up  of 
Party  members.  Within  the  officer  corps  the  number  of  Party  mesbers  ex¬ 
ceeded  90  percent. 

The  Liberation  Army  was  coaqiosed  of  three  types  of  military  units: 
self-defense  militia,  regional  troops,  and  regular  units.  Ihiring  the  course 
of  the  mobilization  of  the  units,  different  names  were  frequently  applied 
to  the  same  size  or  type  of  unit.  As  a  result,  contemporary  reference 
sources  make  reference  to  para-mllltary  units,  guerrilla  units,  Hational 
Salvation  \mlts,  and  self-defense  militia,  when  referring  to  military  units 
organized  at  the  village  level.  In  addition  the  terms  guerrilla  troops 
and  regional  troops  have  been  utilized  interchangeably,  vhen  referring  to 
the  military  units  of  the  Liberation  Army  existing  on  the  Provincial  and 
District  level.  The  terms  brigade  and  platoon  have  also  been  utilized 
Interchangeably  when  referring  to  units  numbering  approximately  AO  men. 

These  anblgultles  resulting  evidently  from  poor  translations  or  lack  of 
military  background  on  the  part  of  the  Viet  Minh  cadres  have  created  con¬ 
fusion  on  the  part  of  students  of  the  Viet  Hlnh  military  organization. 


^^Olbid..  p.  56 
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The  ters&s  utilized  in  this  study  to  refer  to  village  level  organizations, 
and  to  District/Provincial  level  organizations  are  self-defense  tnllitia  and 
regional  troops  respectively  (see  Figure  7)« 

The  organization  of  the  Viet  Nam  Liberation  Army  progressed  from 
small  detachments  formed  at  the  village  levels  to  regional  units  found  at 
district  and  province  levels,  and  finally  to  the  regular  units  controlled 
by  the  Inter  Zone  Commands  and  the  General  Staff.  When  the  ICF  cadres 
had  successfully  formed  the  Party  and  the  Liberation  Consmlttee  structures 
at  the  village  level,  the  formation  of  the  village  self-defense  militia 
soon  followed.  When  the  village  militia  had  acquired  adequate  experience, 
equipment,  and  strength,  the  unit  would  be  tt answered  to  the  control  of 
the  District  Command.  A  portion  of  the  unit  would  be  retained  at  village 
level  In  order  to  continue  providing  local  security  as  well  as  to  continue 
organizing  and  mobilizing  new  units.  The  Province  Command  in  turn  called 
upon  the  regional  troops  available  within  the  District  Commands ,  of  the 
Province,  in  order  to  form  the  Provincial  Regional  troops.  In  this  manner 
units  were  formed  in  a  decentralized  system,  which  contrasts  sharply  with 
the  highly  centralized  manner  in  which  military  units  are  organized  today 
in  the  United  States  Amy.  Squads  and  platoons  were  being  formed  simulta¬ 
neously  throughout  many  of  the  17,000  villages  in  the  country. 

The  pace  of  development  of  the  units  depended  upon  many  factors. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  factors  was  the  effectiveness  of  the 
political  cadres  and  the  extent  of  local  grievances  in  the  area.  As  a 
result,  the  system  was  unable  to  produce  uniform  or  predictable  results. 
Utilizing  the  local  talent  to  a  maximum  the  Viet  Hinh  did  succeed  in 
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developing  a  large  number  of  resourceful  units.  The  greatest  talent  of 
many  of  these  units  vas  not  their  military  expertise ,  but  rather  their 
ability  to  conceal  themselves  within  the  population.  Retaliation  by  the 
French  against  the  population  that  concealed  the  Viet  Klnh  seldom  succeeded 
in  eliminating  the  enemy  unit;  Instead,  it  served  to  fertilize  the  ground 
for  the  Viet  Minh  recruiter  to  reap  a  rich  harvest  in  new  supporters  willing 
to  fight  the  French*  French  attacks  served  to  increase  local  grievances 
enormously.  These  grievances  in  turn  became  the  political  issttes  upon 
which  the  Viet  Minh  built  their  program  and  ultimately  their  organization. 

In  areas  in  which  the  Viet  Minh  were  net  with  effective  opposition 
other  methods  of  organizing  were  utilized*  In  these  areas  the  Viet  Minh 
were  forced  to  eliminate  the  opposition  before  the  village  level  structures 
could  be  organized.  In  some  cases  a  few  well  trained  cadres  would  infil¬ 
trate  the  village  and  attempt  to  organize  a  cell.  When  the  cell  was  strong 
enough  it  would  initiate  attacks  on  the  government  administrative  structure, 

Viet  agents  would  infiltrate  a  village  or  an  area  and  eat^Iish 
a  cell,  which  became  the  center  for  counter-pacification,  spreading 
propaganda  and  recruiting  adherents  to  the  Viet  Minh  cause  among  the 
population.  Having  once  gained  a  foothold  and  won  some  support  for 
the  struggle  against  the  French,  the  Viet  Minh  would  proceed  more 
aggressively.  They  often  attacked  and  killed  natives  who  attempted 
to  cooperate  with  the  French  or  to  oppose  Viet  Minh  penetratioD, 

These  examples  succeeded  in  terrifying  the  local  people  and  proved  a 
strong  deterrent  to  pro-French  activity  in  the  area.^^^ 

In  other  areas  entire  Liberation  Amy  units  would  occupy  a  village 
in  order  to  provide  the  force  necessary  to  eliminate  the  opposition  to  the 

13-lGcorgc  K.  Tanham,  Conmunlst  Revolutionary  Warfare  (New  York, 
1961),  p.  100. 
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Viet  Mlnh  organizing  efforts.  General  Giap  describes  this  nethod,  similar 
to  that  utilized  by  the  Chinese  Conmunlsts,  in  which  a  battalion  vould 
enter  an  area  and  send  one  company  to  each  of  the  villages  which  were  to 
be  opened  as  "popular  bases."  Although  he  does  not  describe  the  attacks 
upon  the  government  structures  in  the  area,  he  does  provide  an  Insight 
Into  the  relationship  of  the  Viet  Nan  Liberation  Amy  with  the  population 
concerned. 

Since  popular  bases  were  Indispensable  to  the  development  of  the 
guerrilla  war,  we  dispersed  the  companies  of  each  battalion  and  ve 
permitted  them  the  necessary  liberty  of  action  so  that  they  could 
infiltrate  different  regions  and  cement  their  friendly  relations  with 
the  local  populace.  Since  the  companies  were  relatively  weak,  they 
had  no  difficulty  In  understanding  the  necessity  for  firm  popular 
bases.  Thanks  to  their  Intimate  acquaintance  with  the  different 
regions,  they  easily  von  the  support  of  the  local  population.  Their 
close  connection  with  the  popular  bases  gave  a  strong  impetus  to  the 
armed  conflict.  When  the  guerrilla  units  acquired  enough  experience, 
when  the  local  militia  became  powerful  enough,  the  dispersed  elements 
of  the  companies  in  the  different  localities  gradually  regrouped 
themselves . 

The  village  militia  were  organized  Into  two  specific  groups  within 
the  village  concerned.  The  first  of  these  groups  was  the  Pan  Quan.  It 
was  composed  of  persons  of  both  seres  and  all  ages,  who  perfomed  etnclllary 
duties  for  the  military  forces  operating  In  the  local  areas. These 
duties  Included  assisting  with  the  feeding  of  troops,  care  for  rhe  wounded, 
providing  intelligence,  sentry  duties,  construction  of  local  defenses, 
propaganda  work  and  production  of  food,  clothing  and  simple  items  of  equip¬ 
ment  needed  by  the  Liberation  Ato^. 


ll^Q^ap,  op.  clt. .  p.  18. 
^^^anham,  op.  clt. ,  p.  46. 
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The  second  type  of  militia  was  called  the  Dan  Quan  du  Rich .  or 
simply  ^  Rich.  It  was  composed  of  men  between  the  ages  of  el^teen  and 
forty-five  The  Du  Rich  were  pact  time  guerrillas »  whose  purpose  was 
the  defense  of  the  Viet  Minh  base  and  the  attack  of  IGF  or  Viet  Mlnh  op¬ 
position  in  the  local  area.  It  was  from  this  group  that  volunteer  squads 
and  platoons  were  caOLled  upon  to  support  the  War  of  National  Liberation  by 
leaving  their  village  to  join  regional  troops  at  the  district  or  province 
level.  A  third  type  of  specialized  civilian  support  for  the  Liberation 
Army  was  formed  during  the  war  against  the  Frendi.  This  group  wau  called 
the  Dan  Cong.  It  provided  porters  to  support  the  regular  units  during  the 
major  campaigns  of  the  war.^^^ 

The  tactics  of  the  Viet  Hinh  were  essentially  defensive  in  nature i 
particularly  in  the  early  stages  of  the  revolution  sad  the  subsequent  War 
of  National  Liberation.  The  tactics  of  the  self-defense  militia  or  Du  Rich 
were  based  upon  the  enployment  of  mines,  traps,  tunnel  warfare,  and  sniper 
fire  in  order  to  inflict  maximum  casultles  on  the  enemy  without  sustaining 
casualties  by  the  militia  group.  The  Du  Ridh  made  maximum  use  of  their 
Intimate  knowledge  of  the  terrain  in  order  to  facilitate  aobushes  and  attacks 
upon  the  enemy.  These  tactics  were  instrumental  in  severing  control  of  the 
French  government  over  the  area,  permitting  the  Viet  Minh  to  have  a  free 
hand  in  constructing  s  popular  base  in  Che  area.  The  militia  also  emphasized 
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the  destruction  of  bridges,  roads,  railroads,  and  comaunicaclon  facil¬ 
ities,  since  the  French  were  dependent  upon  these  facilities  and  the  Viet 
Hinh  vere  not*  Through  these  tactics  large  areas  vere  gradually  sealed 
off  from  French  control  and  even  from  French  access.  The  French  could 
not  enter  a  base,  after  the  Viet  Hinh  had  had  an  opportunity  to  organize 
the  area,  vithout  fighting  and  frequently  sustaining  numerous  casualties. 
During  many  of  these  engagements  against  the  local  militia  the  French 
never  even  saw  their  assailants.  Who  attacked  from  well  camouflaged  posi¬ 
tions  utilizing  electrically  detonated  nines,  and  sniper  fire. 

The  tactics  of  regional  units  and  the  regular  units  were  designed 
both  to  protect  the  Viet  Mlnh  bases  and  to  carry  the  war  to  the  eneny. 

Based  upon  the  excellent  resources  available  to  the  Viet  Mlnh  In  intel¬ 
ligence  information,  these  units  would  execute  ambushes  and  raids.  £ach 
operation  was  conducted  after  careful  reconnais sauce  and  preparations  to 
Include  numerous  rehearsals.  The  objective  of  each  operation  was  to  gain 
a  victory  through  the  employment  of  superior  numbers  on  the  battlefield. 
Faced  with  the  problem  of  defending  extensive  areas  the  French  forces  were 
continually  vulnerable  to  the  selective  attacks  of  the  Viet  Minb.  Concealed 
by  the  terrain  and  the  population  from  French  attacks,  the  Liberation  Army 
was  able  to  select  vulnerable  targets  and  attack  them  with  sufficient 
forces  to  virtually  ensure  a  victory  In  the  impending  engagement.  Lacking 
adequate  intelligence,  the  French  were  in  turn  unable  to  bring  their  better 
equipped  ana  setter  trauuw  bw  wc*,  cne  cicept 

when  the  Liberation  Army  chose  to  stand  and  fight. 
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Building  upon  the  small  base  established  in  1944  and  continually 
expanding  the  regular  forces,  the  Liberation  Amy  grew  rapidly  during  the 
revolution  and  the  War  of  National  Liberation.  The  General  Staff  of  the 
Liberation  Army  was  formed  in  April  of  1945.^^^  By  the  time  of  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  hostilities  between  the  Viet  Hinh  and  the  French  in  Tonghlng  in 
1946,  the  Liberation  Army  numbered  approximately  100,000  men.^^^ 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  period  of  the  Viet  Mlnh  struggle  from  1941  to  1945  resenbles 
the  Bolshevik  revolution  in  several  respects.  The  insurrection  in  both 
cases  was  preceeded  by  an  extended  period  of  organization  and  mobilization 
of  the  revolutionary  effort.  In  addition,  neither  the  Bolsheviks  nor  the 
Viet  Minh  were  responsible  for  the  overthrow  of  the  traditional  government 
in  the  country,  the  Tsarist  government  and  the  French  administration 
respectively.  Belatlvely  ineffective  administrations  replaced  the  tra¬ 
ditional  government  In  each  case,  which  then  permitted  the  revolutionary 
cadres  to  greatly  expand  mobilization  efforts.  In  both  the  Bolshevik  and 
the  Viet  Mlnh  revolutions  the  insurrection  was  relatively  bloodless,  as  a 
result  of  the  absence  of  effective  opposition.  And  finally,  the  October 
Revolution  and  the  August  Revolution  were  both  followed  by  a  war  to  con-* 
solidate  the  gains  of  the  revolution  snd  to  defeat  foreign  Intervention. 

ll^Truong  Chlnh,  0£.  cit.,  p.  11. 

^^^Buttlnger,  op^*  P*  421. 
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The  Viet  Mliih  Revolution  also  resembles  the  Chinese  Cononinist 
Revolution.  Both  revolutions  were  decentralized ,  in  the  sense  that  the 
revolutionary  cadre  operated  throughout  the  rural  areas  in  order  to  mobilize 
the  populations.  The  attempts  to  seize  power  from  the  central  government 
were  preceded  by  the  acquisition  of  local  control  of  the  populations 
throtighout  extensive  regions  of  the  state.  Both  the  Viet  Mlnh  Revolution 
and  the  Chinese  Communist  Revolution  were  implosive  revolutions.  In  irtilch 
the  capture  of  the  state  enabled  the  revolutionary  forces  to  eliminate 
the  rival  central  government.  In  both  revolutionary  efforts  remarkably 
similar  political  structures  were  established,  which  constituted  under¬ 
ground  political  systems.  The  slnilarlcles  between  the  Viet  hlnh  and 
Chinese  Communist  revolutions,  and  between  the  Viet  Mlnh  and  the  Bolshevik 
revolutions  are  more  than  coincidence.  They  are  specifically  the  result  of 
a  determined  effort  to  pattern  the  Vietnamese  revolution  upon  the  earlier 
revolutionary  efforts  of  both  Russia  and  China,  as  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  Vo  Nguyen 
Clap  and  Truong  Chlnh  have  repeatedly  testified. 

The  conflict  between  the  Viet  Mlnh  and  the  French,  during  both  the 
revolution  and  the  Mar  of  National  Liberation,  tended  to  take  two  forms. 

The  first  form  was  the  most  obvious  form:  the  direct  conflict  between  the 
rival  structures  of  the  two  political  systems.  This  type  of  conflict  took 
the  forms  of  attacks  by  the  Viet  Hlnh  forces  upon  the  Instrments  and 
agencies  of  French  control:  the  attack  of  regional  troops  upon  a  French 
post  or  patrol;  destruction  of  French  administrative  offices  by  village 
self-defense  militia;  or  the  murder  of  key  French  officials.  This  direct 
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form  of  attack  was  characterized  bj  the  destruction  of  the  agencies,  poli¬ 
tical  structures,  and  personnel  instrumental  in  the  exercise  of  control  by 
the  French  administration. 

The  second  form  of  conflict  between  the  Viet  Minh  and  the  French 
was  indirect  conflict,  or  what  night  better  be  termed  political  attack. 

This  form  of  conflict  was  exhibited  through  attempts  to  take  control  of  the 
population.  The  gradual  expansion  of  Viet  Mliih  political  atruetures  into 
areas  controlled  by  the  French  produced  indirect  conflict  through  competition 
for  control  of  the  population.  The  clandestine  structure  of  the  ICF 
permitted  it  to  spearhead  the  expansion.  The  effectiveness  of  the  Viet 
Minh  propaganda,  geared  to  the  demand  for  Independence  as  well  as  to  the 
local  grievances,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  Viet  Minh  political  struc¬ 
tures  In  mobilizing  the  population  eventually  decided  the  issue.  The  Viet 
Hinh  indirect  conflict  also  took  the  form  of  destruction  of  roads,  rail¬ 
roads,  and  bridges,  as  mentioned  earlier.  This  form  of  attack  tended  to 
further  isolate  the  French  from  the  rural  population.  By  weakening  French 
control,  the  Indirect  attack  conversely  fostered  the  Viet  Mlhh  hold  on  the 
areas  concerned* 

The  French  were  not  only  unprepared  to  wage  this  form  of  indirect 
conflict,  in  large  measure  they  failed  to  understand  tiie  signlCicsnce  of 
the  indirect  conflict.  They  were  unprepared  to  compete  with  the  Viet  Minh 
in  a  test  for  popular  support,  because  the  French  colonial  policy  was  built 
upon  retention  of  Viet  Mam  as  a  French  colony,  or  the  denial  of  the  Viet¬ 
namese  desire  for  national  Independence.  Unable  to  compete  on  a  popular 
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basis,  the  French  were  thus  denied  the  opportunity  to  mobilize  the  popula-- 
tion  through  genuine  popular  mass  political  structures  In  the  area  of  In¬ 
direct  conflict  with  the  Viet  Hihh.  Denied  effective  means  of  competition 
in  the  Indirect  conflict  for  control  of  the  population,  the  French  were 
forced  to  rely  solely  upon  direct  attacks  upon  the  Viet  Hinh  revolutionary 
political  structures.  Faced  with  determined  attacks  on  two  fronts  and  able 
to  reply  effectively  on  only  one  front,  the  French  were  doomed  to  defeat. 

The  inability  of  the  French  to  understand  their  vulnerability  to 
indirect  attack  through  the  population  is  evidenced  in  the  writings  of 
numerous  French  writers  of  the  period.  French  accounts  describe  the  mili¬ 
tary  engagements  at  great  length,  while  largely  ignoring  the  ioaense  po¬ 
litical  canqtalgn  being  waged  by  the  Viet  Hlnh  in  their  midst.  Bernard 
Fall  attempts  to  explain  the  failure  of  the  French  In  terms  of  the  French 
reliance  upon  the  employment  of  tanks  and  artillery,  and  by  the  French  use 
of  pillboxes.  Fall  advised,  "The  French  will  have  to  adopt  Mao  Tse-tung's 
advice  and  fight  the  war,  with  hit-and-run  stabs.'  These  criticisms 
were  often  irrelevant.  The  Viet  Mlnh  scored  success,  not  because  of  "hit- 
and-run  stabs,"  but  because  they  were  able  to  gain  control  of  and  support 
from  the  population.  This  support  produced  intelligence  infonnation 
regarding  the  French  military  dlsposltlona,  which  allowed  the  Viet  Mlnh  to 
execute  their  selective  attacks  against  vulnerable  French  targets.  This 
popular  support  also  screened  the  Viet  Mlnh  from  effective  counter-action 

^^®Betnard  Fall,  "Indochina:  The  Seven-Year  Dilemma,"  Modem 
Guerrilla  Warfare,  ed.  Franklin  M.  Osanka  (New  York,  1963),  p.  263. 
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by  the  French.  Unable  to  obtain  information  from  the  people  regarding  the 
Viet  Minh  activities,  the  French  vere  just  as  Incapable  of  employing  "^hit- 
and-run**  stabs  as  they  were  of  finding  suitable  targets  for  their  tanks 
and  artillery*  Fall's  criticisms  appear  particularly  naive  when  vc  observe 
the  laborious  efforts  of  the  Viet  Minh  to  obtain  artillery  for  eanploymet 
in  the  same  difficult  terrain  where  Fall  advised  against  its  use* 

The  French  failure  did  not  lie  in  the  area  of  weaponry  or  tactics. 
They  may  have  had  some  fallings  or  weaknesses  in  this  area;  however,  their 
complete  inability  to  reply  effectively  in  the  political  spectrum  of  the 
war  was  their  greatest  weakness.  No  weapons  system  and  no  new  form  of 
tactics  could  have  placed  victory  within  the  grasp  of  the  French ,  short  of 
destruction  of  the  population.  The  Viet  Minh  revolution  was  a  political 
movement,  that  einployed  military  force  in  the  political  struggle.  The 
French  replied  to  this  essentially  political  threat  with  military  force  and 
security  police.  Once  the  Viet  Minh  mobilized  the  population,  the  French 
found  themselves  attacked  on  every  side.  It  had  become  a  '"people's  war," 
and  the  majority  of  the  Vietnamese  people  of  all  ages«  both  sexes  and 
almost  all  political  and  religious  backgrounds,  united  b^ind  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  IGF  to  defeat  the  French. 

APPLICABILITY  OF  US  ABMY  DOCTRIFIE 

Examination  of  the  definition  of  revolution  from  the  bottom  in 
FM  31-23  reveals  that  the  definition  generally  fits.  The  major  short¬ 
coming  of  the  definition  Is  that  it  is  Imprecise.  The  Vlct  Minh  revolution 
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vas  directed  by  an  Insurgent  core,  it  resulted  from  social  disorganization 
and  unrest,  and  violent  seizure  of  power  vas  involved  In  the  revolution « 
However,  the  definition  fails  to  reveal  the  political  structure  of  the 
revolutionary  movement,  the  method  by  which  the  power  seizure  is  accom¬ 
plished,  or  the  methods  by  which  the  insurgent  organization  mobilizes  the 
population  in  order  to  wage  the  power  struggle*  In  addition,  the  political 
structure  of  the  Viet  Hinh  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  type  communist 
organizational  structure  offered  by  FM  31-23*  The  type  communist  organi¬ 
zational  structure  fails  to  Identify  a  governmental  political  structure 
and  is  unnecessarily  complex.  Figure  8  demonstrates  the  four  principal 
political  structures  of  the  DRV  which  actually  emerged  from  the  revolution* 
Note  the  highly  resolved  governmental  political  structurc.^^®  In  short, 
both  the  definition  of  revolution  from  the  bottom  and  the  organizational 
structure  provided  by  FM  31-23  are  inadequate  fox  the  purpose  of  illus¬ 
trating  the  Viet  Minh  revolutlcmary  movement. 

The  Implosive  Model  of  Revolution 

The  definition  of  the  Implosion  Model  of  Revolution  appears  to 
^PPiyi  with  perhaps  one  exception.  The  Viet  Minh  revolution  vas  communist 
led,  and  directed  at  the  destruction  of  a  rival  political  system  and  the 
seizure  of  power.  It  vas  characterized  by  mobilization  of  the  rural  agrar¬ 
ian  population  in  order  to  capture  control  of  the  state  and  to  subsequently 
eliminate  the  rival  central  government.  The  political  structure  of  the 
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Singer,  op.  cit. ,  p.  48. 
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xevoluclonary  movement  was  composed  of  the  commtinlst  party,  a  red  army,  a 
government  struccure,  and  mass  organizations.  However,  the  definition 
does  not  appear  to  hold  up  regarding  the  question  of  the  appeal  utilized 
in  order  to  achieve  the  mobilization  of  the  population.  The  major  appeal 
of  the  Viet  Minh  was  antl-colonlallsm.  Land  reform  was  at  best  a  rather 
poor  second  as  far  as  Its  effectiveness  in  mobilizing  the  population  is 
concerned.  Thus,  the  definition  of  the  Implosion  bfodel  of  Revolution  is 
seen  to  be  substantially  correct,  but  requiring  at  least  minor  modification 
In  order  to  accommodate  the  Viet  Hlnh  experience. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  VIET  CONG  REVOLUTIONARY  MOVEMENT 

In  Chapter  V  the  structures  and  functions  of  the  Viet  Cong  Revo¬ 
lution  will  be  examined  to  determine  the  extent  of  borrowing  from  the 
earlier  revolutionary  models,  to  test  U.S.  Army  doctrine  and  definitions, 
and  to  test  those  definitions  formulated  in  this  study.  The  examination 
of  the  political  structures  and  their  functions  includes  a  recapitu¬ 
lation  of  operations  conducted  during  the  susoner,  fall  and  winter  of 
1966-1969  by  the  11th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  (ACR).  These  operations 
successfully  neutralized  Viet  Cong  infrastructure  operating  in  northern 
Einh  Duong  Province.  The  author  of  this  study  participated  in  these 
operations  as  the  Regimental  Intelligence  Officer. 

THE  REVOLUTIONARY  POLITICAL  STRUCTURES 

Based  upon  the  study  of  the  currently  available  unclassified 
sources  of  information  on  the  National  Liberation  Front  It  appears  that 
the  revolutionary  movement  in  South  Viet  Mam  Is  composed  of  five  separ¬ 
ate  political  or  military  organizational  structures:  (1)  the  People’s 
Revolutionary  Party  (Comnunist  Party) ;  (2)  an  administrative  or 
governmental  structure;  (3)  the  front  organizations;  (4)  the  Liberation 
Amy;  and  (5)  the  military  forces  of  North  Viet  Kam  (PAVN  -  People's 
Amy  of  Viet  Nam)  supporting  the  revolutionary  movement  In  South  Viet 
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The  People's  Revolutionary  Party 

The  most  Important  of  the  five  revolutionary  political  structures 
In  South  Viet  Nam  has  been  the  Comnunist  Party.  The  Party  in  South  Viet 
Nam  had  been  known  as  the  Lao  Dong  Party  after  the  political  separation 
of  the  country  as  a  result  of  the  Geneva  Accords  In  1954.  The  Partv 
subsequently  changed  its  name  to  the  People’s  Revolutionary  Party  (PRP) 
in  December  of  1961.  The  Communist  Party,  under  the  name  of  the  Lao 
Dong  Party,  predates  the  other  political  structures  of  the  revolutionary 
effort  In  South  Viet  Nam.  Under  the  direction  of  the  communist  cadres 
the  other  structures  ware  conceived,  organized,  and  expanded  through 
mobilization  of  the  population.  In  this  respect  the  Viet  Cong  Revolu¬ 
tion  has  closely  resembled  the  revolution  and  the  subsequent  War  of 
National  Liberation  of  the  Viet  Mlnh.  Building  upon  the  relatively 
highly  developed  Coomunist  Patty  structure,  which  already  existed  in 
the  South, the  communist  cadre  developed  a  system  of  revolutionary 
political  structures  patterned  upon  the  political  structures  of  the 
earlier  CCP  and  the  Viet  Mlnh  revolutions. 

Organization  of  the  revolutionary  movement  by  the  PRP  cadres 
has  been  characterized  by  the  formation  of  political  structures  that  arc 
Intended  to  involve  the  people,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  in  the 

^^^Pollowing  the  exodus  of  personnel  to  North  Viet  Nam  It  is 
estimated  that  the  Lao  Dong  Party  maintained  a  base  of  approxiraa  e  y 
10,000  mendsers  In  South  Viet  Nam.  Douglas  Pike,  Vlc^  S2BE.  v  a®  ^  R  » 
1966),  p.  75. 
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revolutionary  movement  in  order  to  draw  upon  and  utilize  the  untapped 
resources  and  latent  strength  of  the  population  In  the  revolution*  In 
addition^  the  revolutionary  movement  has  been  accompanied  by  an  exten¬ 
sive  terror  campaign*  Inasmuch  as  the  revolutionary  movement  in  South 
Viet  ItaiR  has  not  been  assisted  in  the  elimination  of  the  traditional 
political  administration  in  rural  areas,  as  the  Japanese  did  in  both 
China  and  Viet  Nam  during  World  War  XI,  it  has  been  necessary  for  the 
PRP  to  both  organize  the  population  and  simultaneously  destroy  the 
political  opposition*  The  elimination  of  the  oppostlon  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  through  terrorist  activities,  vhich  are  normally  referred  to  as 
executions,  assassinations  or  murders  depending  upon  the  political  view¬ 
point  of  the  source  in  question.  These  terrorist  activities  have  been 
widespread,  and  have  succeeded  in  destroying  the  administrative 

structure  in  some  areas.  The  assassinations  began  in  1957  and  have  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  the  revolution.  It  has  been  estimated  that  as  early  as 
1963  approximately  13,000  GVN  officials  had  been  murdered. 

The  organization  of  the  Connnunist  Party  in  South  Viet  Nam  was 
similar  to  the  earlier  ICP  organization*  Committees  were  established 
at  each  level  of  command  from  the  Central  Committee  on  the  national 
level  down  to  the  district  level*  The  Communist  Party  In  South  Viet  Nam 
evidently  extended  the  ICP  organization  to  include  a  committee  on  the 

121gvn  -  The  Government  of  South  Vlctuam. 
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villag®  level.  In  addition,  a  special  chain  of  conmittees  was  estab¬ 
lished  for  urban  areas,  which  provided  executive  conaittees  at  the 
"Special  Zone,"  city,  town  or  portion  of  city,  street  zone,  and  street 
branch  levels. At  the  lowest  level  existed  the  three  man  cell.  In 
addition,  "single-contact  aembers,"  whose  Identity  was  unknown  to  the 
other  members  of  the  Party  operating  on  the  same  level  of  conmand, 

existed  at  all  levels  or  echelons.  Their  purpose  was  to  act  In  the 
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capacity  of  couriers  or  Inspectors. 

The  size  of  the  staff  found  on  the  executive  committees  appar¬ 
ently  depended  upon  the  level  of  operation  and  the  extent  of  development 
of  the  pollticel  structures  in  the  area  concerned.  Douglas  Pike  has 
indicated  that  the  district  was  probably  the  most  important  level  for 

the  overseeing  of  activities  within  the  rural  comunities ,  while 
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retaining  consUnrnble  latitude  In  the  diieetlem  of  nctivltles. 

This  writer  Iws  been  unehle  to  locate  Inforeatloe  on  the  coepoeltlon  of 
tho  district  executiue  comittee  of  the  PBP.  toeglen  Pike  hen  provided 
infometion  regerding  composition  of  the  ptovinclel  ewcutlve  committee. 
The  provincial  level  executive  conmittee  consisted  of  eight 
members,  and  it  was  headed  by  a  presidium  and  individual  section  heads. 
The  section  heads  were  responsible  for  military  activities,  pros  y 
agitation-propaganda,  finance  and  economic  production,  Hai 


123pik0^  op.  cit.,  p.  1^5. 

^^^Ibid. .  p.  145-146. 
^^^Ibid. ,  p.  147. 
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comaunication ,  and  Intelligence  and  counter-intelligence.^^^  The 
district  level  PEP  executive  committee  was  presumably  organized  in  a 
similar  staff  pattern. 

The  recruiting  methods  and  the  discipline  of  the  PRP  have  been 
patterned  upon  the  earlier  experience  of  the  CCP  and  the  ICP,  Party 
discipline  has  been  based  upon  the  principle  of  democratic  centralism, 
which  was  defined  as: 

.  .  .  decisions  made  at  committee  meetings  by  majority  vote, 
which  individuals  must  then  obey  .  .  .  The  minority  obeys  the 
decision  of  the  majority  .  ...  the  lower  echelons  obey  the 
decisions  of  the  upper  echelons,  all  elements  of  the  Revolution 

obey  the  Central  Committee  .  .  .  There  is  one  shout  and  a  thousand 
^  127 

echoes  .  .  . 

The  Presidium  of  the  PEP  Central  Committee  directs  the  revolu¬ 
tion  through  the  PRP  structure.  The  PRP  cadres  implement  the  directives 
of  the  Presidium.  Through  the  positions,  which  they  occupy  in  the 
Liberation  Army,  the  NLF  organizations,  and  the  government  and  adminis¬ 
trative  structure,  these  directives  are  translated  into  effective  action. 

The  Rational  Liberation  Front  Organizations  (NLF) 

It  appears  that  the  Communist  Party  in  South  Viet  Nam  has  utilized 

mass  popular  or  front  organizations  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  NLF. 

The  Chairman  of  the  NLF,  Nguyen  Huu  Tho.  stated  in  an  Interview  that, 
"Although  formally  established  In  December  of  I960  the  Front  had  existed 
as  a  means  of  action  but  without  bylaws  or  program  since  1954  when  we 
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founded  in  the  Salgon-Cholon  Peace  Conmlttee  .  .  Thus,  it  would 

appear  that  the  political  structures,  ^Ich  had  been  organized  or  taken 
over  by  the  Coimnunlst  Party,  were  regularized  and  unified  through  the 
formation  of  the  in.F.  With  the  formation  of  the  NLP  in  Decenber  of  1960 
these  political  structures  took  four  fonas:  (1)  the  front  organizations 
of  the  MiF;  (2)  the  adDlnlstratlve  and  govenuaent  structure  of  the  NIF; 
(3)  the  Liberation  Army;  and  (4)  the  FRF  itself.  To  these  structures 
was  added  the  fifth  political  structure  of  the  Viet  Cong  revolutionary 
novement,  the  People *8  Army  of  Viet  Nam  (PAVN)  ,  of  North  Viet  Nan,  which 
began  to  appear  in  regimental  and  divisional  size  units  in  South  Viet 
Nam  in  1965. 

The  organization  and  mobilization  of  the  revolution  in  South  Viet 

Nam  predates  the  formation  of  the  NLF.  According  to  Joseph  Buttlnger, 

the  fighting  produced  by  the  expansion  of  the  conmunlst  activities  pre- 
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dated  the  formation  of  the  NLF  by  as  much  as  five  years.  Most  non- 
eonmunist  sources,  however,  tend  to  agree  that  the  Insurrection  in  the 
South  had  not  reached  a  level  of  intensity  that  marked  the  beginning  of 
revolutionary  warfare  until  the  end  of  1958.  Based  upon  statements  later 
released  by  the  NLF  it  is  obvious  that  the  communist  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment  was  well  developed  and  the  Insurgency  was  significantly  advanced  by 


^^^Ibid..  p.  82. 
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I960.  The  NLF  made  Che  following  claln  regarding  casualties  inflicted 
upon  the  CVN  Forces  during  the  year  1960: 

....faced  with  the  fierce  resistance  of  our  compatriots,  the 
repression  ended  In  crushing  defeat;  6,000  Dlenlst  troops  killed, 
wounded  or  taken  prisoner;  8,000  crossed  over  to  patriotic  move¬ 
ment;  73,000  local  blg-shots,  security  agents,  and  police  pimps 
chased  out  by  the  people;  70  military  posts  destroyed.^^® 

Discounting  these  figures  by  even  as  much  as  one-half,  under  the 
assumption  that  they  are  inflated  propaganda  claims,  the  size  of  the 
claim  would  still  Indicate  that  the  GVN  Forces  vere  up  against  a  well 
organized  and  veil  developed  revolutionary  movetaent  as  early  as  1960. 
Thus,  It  would  appear  that  the  formal  creation  of  the  HLF  In  December  of 
1960  was  an  effort  to  provide  additional  political  structures  needed  to 
expand  the  revolution  through  the  mobilization  of  the  population,  as 
well  as  to  regularize  and  to  bring  all  of  the  political  structures  of 
the  revolutionary  movement  under  the  direction  of  the  Communist  Party 
Central  Committee.  That  it  was  the  Conaiunist  Party  that  was  behind  the 
mobilization  of  the  revolutionary  movement  has  been  borne  out  by  the 
purpose,  leadership,  and  structure  of  the  revolution. The  nature  of 


^^^Wllfred  G.  Burdiett,  The  Furtive  War  (New  Tork,  1963),  p.  96. 
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Philippe  Devillers  has  stated  without  citation  that  the  in¬ 
surrection  in  South  Viet  Nan  existed  before  the  communists  decided  Co 
join  It,  and  that  "...  they  [the  comminlstsl  were  simply  forced  to 
join  in."  This  position,  which  has  been  a  constant  theme  of  Viet  Cong 
and  Hanoi  propaganda,  is  at  variance  with  the  available  evidence. 
Philippe  Devillers  as  cited  in  Gettleraao,  Marvin  E.  (ed.)  Viet  Nam 
<Greenwich,  1965),  p.  230. 
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the  MLF  waB  most  conclusively  dononstrated  by  Its  formal  origin  In  the 
third  Party  Congress  of  the  Lao  Song  Party  In  Hanoi  >  North  Viet  Nam.^^^ 

As  in  the  case  of  the  formation  of  the  Viet  Minh  In  1941,  the 
front  organizations  of  Che  NLF  tended  to  be  confused  vlth  the  political 
organization,  vhich  founded  it.  Thus,  the  NLP  is  often  incorrectly 
asswed  to  consist  of  the  other  political  structures  of  the  revolution¬ 
ary  movement.  The  NLP  consists  of  the  mass  popular  organizations 
utilized  by  the  PEP  to  organize  and  mcAilllze  the  population.  It  serves 
to  mobilize  the  people  Into  the  war  effort  and  to  conceal  rhe  communist 
leadership  of  the  revolutionary  movement.  Thus,  Co  refer  to  the  Conmni— 
nlst  Revolution  In  South  Viet  Nam  as  the  Revolution  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front  is  as  much  a  misnomer  as  was  the  title  of  Viet  Mtnh  for 
the  earlier  revolution  directed  by  the  ICP.  For  this  reason,  it  is  more 
correct  to  refer  to  the  revolution  In  South  Viet  Nam,  directed  by  the  PBP, 
as  the  Viet  Cong  or  Vietnamese  Communist  Revolution. 

The  mass  organizations  of  the  NLF  were  formed  primarily  on  the 
village  level.  The  Farmers’  Liberation  Association,  the  Vomen's  Libera¬ 
tion  Association,  the  Workers'  Liberation  Association,  the  Youth  Libera¬ 
tion  Association,  the  Student  Liberation  Association,  and  the  Cultural 
Liberation  Association  were  the  primary  front  organizations  These 
organizations  were  intended  to  Involve  the  entire  population  In  the 
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George  A.  Carver,  Jr.,  "The  Faceless  Viet  Cong,"  Foreign 
Affaire.  No.  3  (April  1966),  p.  357. 

^^^Pike,  op.  clt.,  pp.  166-193. 
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revolutionary  struggle.  Each  organization  was  utilized  to  "educate"  the 
people  and  direct  the  activities  of  the  population  into  efforts  which 
supported  the  revolution  and  isolated  the  GVN  Govemnent  from  the  popu¬ 
lation.  In  addition  to  the  Liberation  Associations,  the  communist 
cadres  have  organized  a  host  of  political  groups  designed  to  appeal  to 
specific  Interest  groups  within  the  population  or  abroad,  such  as  the 
Families  of  Patriotic  Soldiers'  Association,  the  Former  Keslstants'  As¬ 
sociation,  the  Disabled  Veterans'  and  Heroes'  Council,  the  Young 
Patriotic  Peace  Lovers  (overseas  group  of  Vietnamese  supporting  the 
revolution),  the  Afro-Asian  People's  Solidarity  Committee  (overseas 
link  of  the  NLF  to  the  Afro-Asian  People's  Solidarity  Organization  in 
Cairo),  the  Patriotic  Buddhist  Believers'  Association,  National  Liaison 
Committee  of  Patriotic  and  God-Fearing  Catholics,  Che  South  Vietnamese 
Patriotic  Teachers'  Association,  the  Redlcal  Socialist  Party,  and  the 
Democratic  Party  of  South  Viet  Nam.^^^  Some  of  these  organizations 
existed  only  on  paper  and  never  achieved  an  effective  organization  base. 
Others  succeeded  in  attracting  a  following;  however,  their  influence 
often  tended  to  be  restricted  to  specific  communist  controlled  areas. 

Members  of  each  of  the  village  level  front  organizations  elect 
a  representative  to  the  Village  NLF  Association.  Committee  membership 
reflects  the  high  concentration  of  PBP  cadres,  who  occupy  leadership 

134  e 

This  list  of  NLF  organizations  represents  only  a  portion  or 

the  total  number  of  organizations  with  which  the  NLF  has  attempted  to 

mobilize  the  population  during  the  various  periods  of  the  revolution. 

Tike,  Ibid. ,  pp.  194-209. 
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positions  in  the  village  organisations  of  the  NLF-  However,  captured 
documents  indicate  that  the  PBP  has  attempted  to  limit  the  number  of 
party  members  within  the  Central  Committees  and  NIF  front  organizations 
to  below  two-fifths  of  the  total  membership  of  the  front  organization  or 
eomnittee  concerned  In  order  to  actively  involve  more  of  the  people  in 
the  revolutionary  effort. 

By  virtue  of  its  almost  total  control  of  the  information  received 
by  Che  population,  control  of  the  leadership  positions  of  the  NLF  organi¬ 
zations  (through  their  organizing  efforts),  and  through  its  elimination 
of  opposition,  the  PEP  has  been  able  to  direct  the  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment.  The  various  NLF  organizations  have  formed  committees  at  the 
district,  province,  and  inter-zone  levels.  These  committees  have  sent 
representatives  to  attend  the  National  Liberation  Front  Congress.  The 
NLF  Congress  has  In  turn  selected  a  Central  Committee,  which  is  charged 
with  the  direction  of  Che  government  of  the  liberated  areas  and  the 
direction  of  the  liberation  or  revolutionary  movement  through  a  Secre- 
tarlat.^^^  Actual  direction  of  the  Liberation  Movement,  control  of  the 
liberated  areas ,  and  control  of  the  Secretariat  has  continued  to  be 
exercised  through  the  PRP  Central  Committee  and  the  Presidium  of  the  PRP 
Central  Committee.  The  value  of  the  NLP  Congress  has  rested  upon  the 
fact  that  it  provides  a  powerful  symbol  to  gain  foreign  sjnnpathy  and 
rallies  the  population  In  support  of  the  revolutionary  movement. 

^^•^Carver,  og..  clt».  p.  386. 
op.  clt, ,  p.  210. 
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It  has  also  provided  an  additional  means  of  direction  of  the  revolution 
to  the  leaders  of  the  PRP. 

The  Administrative  and  Govermnental  Structure 

The  Presidium  has  directly  controlled  the  Liberation  Amy,  the 
Secretariat  and  the  Foreign  Relation  Coimlttee.  The  Presidium  has  been 
composed  of  seven  members:  a  chairman  (also  chairman  of  the  PRP  Central 
Committee),  five  vice-chairmen,  and  a  sixth  vice-chairman  vho  has  also 
acted  as  the  Secretary-General  (Director  of  the  Secretariat)  Thus, 

the  Chairman  of  the  Presidium  and  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Secre¬ 
tariat  have  been  the  two  most  powerful  figures  In  the  revolutionary 
movement.  The  Secretary-General  controlled  and  directed  the  activities 
of  the  NLF  Organizations  and  the  administrative  and  governmental  struc¬ 
tures.  The  latter  have  been  composed  of  "Liberation  Committees"  at  the 
village,  district,  province,  and  interzone  levels.  As  was  the  case  of 
the  administrative  committees  of  the  Viet  Minh  revolutionary  movement, 
there  appears  to  have  been  some  name  changes  of  the  administrative  com¬ 
mittees  following  the  mobilization  of  the  Viet  Cong  revoluCionaty  move¬ 
ment.  These  name  changes  evidently  reflect  changes  in  organizational 
structure,  or  perhaps  a  shift  In  the  tactics  of  the  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment.  Captured  documents  have  referred  to  the  village  administrative 
committee  as  the  "Village  Chapter  Committee .  Other  sources  have 
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The  Rand  Corporation,  Studies  of  the  Mational  Liberation  Froxit 
of  South  Vietnam,  File  No.  DT-87  <I)  (Saigon,  1965),  p.  2. 
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Indicated  that  the  "Liberation  Committees"  have  been  replaced  by  Central 
Comalttees,  which  are  located  on  the  sane  levels  as  the  Liberation 
Comlttee  and  perform  approximately  the  same  function.  Still  other 
sources  indicate  that  the  Farmers'  Liberation  Association  nay  have  re¬ 
placed  the  Liberation  Cosmlttees  In  some  areas  by  assuming  the  village 
administrative  function. These  conflicting  reports  appear  to  reflect 
that  several  changes  have  been  Introduced  into  the  administrative  and 
goveronental  structure.  Uhlle  the  reason  for  these  changes  and  the 
exact  nature  of  the  changes  are  unclear,  the  sources  available  to  this 
writer  indicate  that  the  current  administrative  connittee  structures 
are  designated  either  Liberation  Coonlttees  or  Central  Committees. 

The  Secretariat,  operating  at  the  national  level,  has  been 
divided  into  five  sections:  (1)  the  organizational  activity  section 
responsible  for  recruitment  and  organization  building;  (2)  the  permanent 
liberation  association  liaison  section  responsible  for  the  management 
of  the  liberation  associations  and  the  appointment  of  personnel  to  the 
louer  level  central  committees;  (3)  the  agit-prop  section  responsible 
for  the  organization  of  the  agitation  and  propaganda  organs  of  the  HLF; 
(4)  the  military  proselyting  section  responsible  for  the  hlnh  van  pro¬ 
gram  (concerned  with  the  destruction  of  the  RVN  military  forces  through 
non-military  means) ;  and  (5)  the  headquarters  administrative  section 

^^®Pike,  0£.  cit. .  p.  229. 

^^Olbid..  p.  288. 
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responsible  for  budget'-fiscal  natters,  intelligence,  security,  and  com¬ 
munications.^^^  Each  of  the  Central  Connlttees  below  the  Secretariat 
appears  to  have  maintained  a  staff,  whose  functions  were  patterned 
roughly  upon  those  of  the  Secretariat .  These  staffs  varied,  based  upon 
the  level  of  development  of  the  revolutionary  noveoent  in  the  geo¬ 
graphical  area  concerned,  and  based  upon  the  level  of  operation  of  the 
particular  staff.  Thus,  Central  Conmlttee  staffs  In  contested  areas 
tended  to  be  less  resolved  than  those  found  in  the  Liberated  areas;  and 
higher  level  staffs  tended  to  enjoy  larger  and  better  developed  staffs 
than  those  found  on  the  lower  levels.  The  following  examples  of  staff 
organizations  were  originally  obtained  from  captured  KL7  documents  and 
IFW  (Interrogation  of  Prisoner  of  War)  reports: 

(a)  provincial  Central  Committee  -  "  .  .  .  (1)  an  action 
against  the  masses'  (dlch  van)  section,  devoted  to  social  movement, 
organization  and  propaganda  work;  (2)  a  section  dealing  with  agit-prop, 
cultural,  and  mass-media  propaganda  activities;  (3)  a  section  devoted 
to  'action  against  the  sillltary,'  or  the  solitary  prosel tying  section 
(blnh  van) ;  (4)  a  section  concerned  with  the  training  and  Indoctrination 
of  members  from  lower  echelons;  and  (5)  the  Liberation  Army  provincial 

1  AO 

staff  headquarters  which  administered  the  violence  program;"'''^ 

(b)  the  "Village  Chapter  Conmlttee''  (Village  Centrail  Conmlttee) 
consisting  of  six  members  -  the  committee  secretary,  the  deputy 

^*%ld.,  pp.  214-215. 

^*^Ibid..  p.  221. 
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secretary,  head  of  the  Village  Military  Conmlttee,  deputy  head  of  the 

Village  Military  Committee,  a  finance  cadre,  and  one  menber  simply 

143 

designated  a  member. 

The  Liberation  Army 

Of  the  four  political  structures  of  the  revolutionary  movement, 
the  most  recent  to  evolve  has  been  the  Liberation  Anny.  The  evolution 
of  the  Liberation  Army  haa  been  a  slow  process.  This  evolution  has 
resembled  the  decentralized  recruitment  and  training  of  the  Viet  Hinh 
Liberation  Army  and  the  Red  Army  of  the  CCp«  The  local  guerrillas  have 
been  recruited  and  organized  from  among  the  popular  forces.  Members  of 
the  Liberation  Associations  of  the  NLF  have  usually  been  assigned 
various  duties  to  assist  In  the  defense  of  the  village.  Gradually  these 
duties  would  be  expanded  to  include  participation  In  guerrilla  activi¬ 
ties  and  the  formation  of  a  guerrilla  unit.  Direction  of  the  local 
guerrilla  activities  has  been  the  responsibility  of  the  Village  Mili¬ 
tary  Affairs  Committee.  The  Military  Affairs  Comnlttees  have  been  formed 
on  the  village,  district,  and  Province  level. 


Rand  Corporation,  o£.  cit.,  p,  2. 
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Presumably  the  Military  Affairs  Committees  existed  at  one  time 
on  the  inter-zone  level  and  the  national  level.  These  latter  two  com¬ 
mittees  appear  to  have  subsequently  taken  the  names  of  the  Inter  Zone  Com¬ 
mand  and  the  Liberation  Army  High  Command  respectively.  The  conversion  of 
the  Military  Affairs  Committees  to  Commands  may  now  extend  below  the  Inter 
Zone  Command,  and  evidently  reflects  a  significant  reorganization  of  the 
structure  of  the  Liberation  Army.  Douglas  Pike  indicates  that  prisoners 
and  defectors  have  made  reference  to  such  headquarters  or  commands,  al¬ 
though  he  had  questioned  their  existence  at  the  tine  of  his  studv  in  1966. 
Pike,  cit.,  p.  219. 
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The  Liberation  Army  consists  of  three  types  of  ailitary  units: 
the  regular  army,  or  main  force  military  units;  the  regional  forces  under 
the  control  of  the  province  and  district  ailitary  affairs  committees; 
and  the  local  guerrilla  units  under  the  control  of  the  village  ailitary 
affairs  committee. 

The  Front's  armed  forces  were  of  three  types:  self-defense 
guerrillas,  regional  guerrillas  and  regular  army.  Self-defense 
guerrillas  are  local  village  tmlts,  usually  peasants  by  day  and 
guerrillas  by  night.  Their  primary  task  Is  to  defend  their  own 
village  but  also  to  carry  out  road  destruction  and  neutralize 
enemy  forces  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  village.  They 
usually  rely  a  good  deal  on  rudimentary  arms ,  including  a  great 
variety  of  traps.  Regional  troops  are  on  a  more  permanent  basis 
drawn  from  the  region,  perhaps  a  province  or  several  provinces, 
which  they  are  assigned  to  defend.  Their  job  is  to  deal  with 
enemy  forces  stationed  in  their  regions;  to  pin  them  down,  harness 
or  frustrate  their  operations.  The  regular  army,  .  .  ,  was  to 
deal  with  the  enen^'s  mobile  reserves  and  carry  out  military 
operations  of  their  own,  destruction  of  posts,  counter  "mopnlng 
up"  operations  and  so  on.^^^ 

The  objectives  of  the  Viet  Cong  Revolutionary  movement  have  been 
to  take  control  of  the  population  of  South  Viet  Nam  and  to  destroy  the 
political  structures  of  the  rival  political  system,  the  GVN  administration. 
The  Liberation  Army  has  contributed  to  the  attainment  of  both  of  these 
objectives  through  direct  attacks  upon  the  GVN  administration  structure  and 
the  armed  forces,  and  through  defense  of  liberated  areas  and  contested 
areas.  Operations  within  an  area  by  units  of  the  Liberation  Army  tend 
to  further  isolate  the  people  from  the  CVN  administration  and  increase  the 
control  of  the  area  by  the  revolutionary  movement.  The  Liberation  Army 


^^^ilfred  G.  Burchett,  Vietnam  Inside  Story  of  the  Guerrilla  V?ar 
(New  York,  1965),  p.  188. 
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has  a  primary  role  in  the  organization  and  mobilization  of  Che  revolution 
In  Chose  areas  \^ich  have  successfully  resisted  efforts  of  coTmminist 
cadres  to  penetrate  the  area  and  organize  the  revolution.  In  these 
areas  the  Liberation  Army  has  the  mission  of  occupying  the  area  or 
village  concerned  and  destroying  the  opposition  to  the  revolutionary 
movement,  while  providing  protective  cover  for  PRP  cadres  who  corenencc 
Che  organization  of  the  revolutionary  structures  in  the  area. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Liberation  Army  of  the  Viet  Mlnh  and  the 
Red  Amy  of  the  CCP,  the  Liberation  Army  of  the  Viet  Cong  revolutionary 
movement  engages  in  political  activities  as  \rall  as  nllitacy  activities. 
The  political  struggle  is  composed  of  three  types  of  political  activi¬ 
ties  :  (1)  Dich  van,  political  activity  directed  against  the  enemy  or 

political  opposition;  (2)  Dan  van,  political  activity  in  liberated  areas; 
and  (3)  Binh  van,  political  activity  directed  at  the  troops  of  Che  enemy 
In  order  to  win  the  support  of  the  RVN  military  forces  through  defec¬ 
tions  to  the  Viet  Cong.^^^  The  political  action  of  Che  Liberation  Amy 
acts  Co  reinforce  the  political  activities  of  the  FBP,  the  NLP  organi¬ 
zations,  and  the  administrative  and  government  structure  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  movement. 

The  tactics  of  the  Liberation  Am^  are  patterned  upon  those  of 
the  Viet  Minh  Revolution  and  the  Chinese  Communist  Revolution.  A 
general  description  of  the  tactics  of  the  Liberation  Army  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  in  heroic  terms  by  the  Peking  Review; 
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Ibid. ,  pp.  85-86. 
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The  resounding  victories  of  the  liberation  armed  forces  vould 
appear  to  be  a  miracle  at  first  glance.  Tet  they  are  in  fact 
manifestations  of  the  simplest  of  truths. 

One  of  these  truths  is  that  the  liberation  armed  forces  repre¬ 
sent  the  people.  .  .  They  are  loved  and  supported  by  the  lA  million 
South  Vietnamese  people  and  thereby  acquire  great  and  Invincible 
might. 

Another  of  these  truths  is  that  they  follov  a  whole  set  of 
strategy  and  tactics  of  people's  war  .  .  .  They  rely  closely  on  the 
people,  give  them  weapons  and  develop  diversified  forms  of  struggle 
against  the  enemy.  In  this  way  every  locality  becomes  a  battlefield 
and  every  person  becomes  a  fighter,  and  the  whole  land  Is  turned  into 
a  tempestuous  sea  that  engulfs  the  enemy. 


The  Peoples  Amy  of  Viet  Mam  (PAVM) 

The  final  structure  of  the  Viet  Cong  revolutionary  movement  has 
been  the  PAVN  forces  which  have  invaded  South  Viet  Nam  from  the  DRV,  or 
North  Viet  Nam.  Since  these  forces  ate  not  Indigenous  to  South  Viet  Nam, 
they  will  not  be  examined  in  this  study.  The  need  to  connlC  these  forces 
in  South  Viet  Nam,  which  predates  the  commitment  of  U.S.  combat  units 
into  the  South,  indicates  that  the  Viet  Cong  revolutionary  movement  was 
unable  to  raise  sufficient  manpower  to  maintain  the  build-up  of  the 
Liberation  Forces  in  order  to  expand  the  revolutionary  movement.  The 
Introduction  of  the  PAVN  military  units  into  South  Viet  Nam  appears  to 
constitute  a  deviation  from  the  revolutionary  antecedents.  In  neither 
the  Chinese  Commtmlst  Revolution  nor  the  Viet  Mlnh  Revolution  was  the 
revolutionary  struggle  waged  by  forces  which  had  not  been  raised  from 


"Salute  Heroes  l]ho  Punctured  the  U.S.  Paper  Tiger"  (message 
from  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  National  Defense  to  the  South  Vietnanese 
National  Liberation  Front),  Peking  Review,  (February  18,  1966),  Vol,  IX, 
No,  8,  p.  14. 
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among  the  people  engaged  In  the  revolutionary  struggle.  This  deviation 
from  the  earlier  models  of  revolution  demonstrates  that  the  Viet  Cong 
have  been  unable  to  create  a  genuine  people's  war,  contrary  to  the  claims 
of  Peking  and  Hanoi. 

The  examination  of  the  political  structures  and  their  functions 
In  the  Viet  Cong  revolutionary  movement  reveals  extensive  borrowing  from 
the  CCF  and  Viet  Mlnh  experiences.  The  data  collected  to  support  this 
conclusion  has  been  the  result  of  research  from  primary  and  secondary 
sources.  The  formation  of  the  organization  of  the  principal  political 
structures  of  the  Viet  Cong  Revolution  (figure  number  9)  has  been  the 
product  of  this  research  and  inductive  reasoning  based  upon  knowledge  of 
the  political  structure  used  during  the  antecedent  revolutions.  While 
this  research  and  the  conclusion  reached  are  valuable,  particularly  in  the 
absence  of  other  comprehensive  studies  on  the  subject,  primary  sources  to 
support  the  conclusions  reached  in  this  study  are  needed,  the  following 
section  of  this  Chapter  provides  the  result  of  field  work  in  the  identifi¬ 
cation  of  Viet  Cong  infrastructure  operating  at  village  level.  This  field 
work  constitutes  a  primary  source  that  substantiates  the  conclusions  cited 
above. 


ATTACK  OF  VIET  CONG  INFRASTRUCTURE  BY  THE  IITH 
ARMORED  CAVALRY  REGIMENT  (ACR) 

The  successes  enjoyed  by  the  11th  ACR  in  neutralizing  the  Viet 
Cong  village  Infrastructure  were  the  result  of  the  cumulative  effect  of 
numerous  programs  and  operations  being  conducted  simultaneously  within 
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the  Regiment's  Area  of  Operations  (AO).  The  scope  and  duration  of  these 
programs  and  operations  was  of  such  a  magnitude  that  any  explanation  of 
the  methods  and  techniques  used  by  the  Regiment  to  attack  the  infra¬ 
structure  must  also  address  the  total  environment  of  the  AO.  Most 
simply  stated,  the  actions  taken  by  the  11th  ACR  produced  a  chain  of 
events  that  ultimately  caused  the  eonmunlst  organised  Infrastructure  to 
disintegrate.  Successful  combat  operations  coupled  with  civic  action 
programs  created  a  loss  of  confidence  by  the  local  populace  In  the 
Rational  Liberation  Front.  The  loss  of  confidence  in  the  lilLF  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  willingness  by  the  local  people,  former  guerrillas,  and 
captured  main  force  troops  to  provide  intelligence  to  the  Allied  Forces. 
The  acquisition  of  the  intelligence  was  soon  followed  by  the  apprehension 
of  the  Viet  Cong  cadres  and  organizers  In  the  village.  The  following 
section  of  Chapter  V  addresses  the  chain  of  events  leading  up  to  the 
aeutrallzatlon  of  the  Infrastructure  and  the  findings  of  the  Regiment's 
intelligence  section  regarding  the  infrastructure. 

The  Situation  Confronting  the  Regiment 

The  Area  of  Operations  of  the  llth  ACR  vas  approximately  600 
square  kilometers  in  size.  Approximately  three  quarters  of  the  AD  con¬ 
sisted  of  virgin  jungle  and  secondary  jungle  growth.  The  remaining 
quarter  was  cultivated  land,  through  which  fann  villages  were  scattered. 
The  villages  were  concentrated  in  the  southwest  portion  of  the  AO.  The 
jungle  covered  terrain  was  unpopulated,  with  the  exception  of  the  Viet 
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Cong  base  camps .  The  entire  region  had  been  essentially  Viet  Cong  con¬ 
trolled  for  a  period  of  approximately  five  years,  prior  to  the  arrival 
of  the  11th  ACR  during  the  summer  of  1968. 

The  farm  villages  had  been  thoroughly  organized  and  their  popu¬ 
lations  had  been  well  Indoctrinated  by  the  Viet  Cong  cadres.  The 
villages  provided  rice,  clothing,  and  recruits  to  the  Viet  Cong  combat¬ 
ants.  In  addition,  the  homes  of  the  villages  provided  a  safe  haven  and 
resting  place  for  the  troops  of  the  Viet  Cong,  when  Allied  units  were 
not  operating  In  the  area.  At  the  approach  of  Allied  units  the  Viet 
Cong  would  withdraw  Into  the  less  hospitable  Jungle,  In  which  they  had 
laboriously  constructed  numerous  fortified  base  camps. 

The  average  base  camp  consisted  of  numerous  bunkers.  Interlaced 
with  connecting  trenches.  Each  bunker  contained  several  firing  ports, 
t^ich  also  served  as  entrances  to  the  bunker.  The  roofs  of  the  bunkers 
were  made  of  logs  covered  with  approximately  three  feet  of  earth.  Con¬ 
structed  from  an  ancient  alluvial  soli,  composed  of  a  mixture  of  sand, 
silt,  and  clay,  the  bunkers  became  a  formidable  and  hardened  fortifica¬ 
tion  after  the  soil  had  had  an  opportunity  to  dry  out.  The  entire  base 
was  constructed  under  the  jungle  canopy  and  usually  within  relatively 
close  access  to  fresh  water. 

Each  Viet  Ceng  unit  normally  constructed  multiple  base  camps, 
between  which  the  unit  could  rotate  in  order  to  evade  contact  with 
Allied  search  operations .  If  surprised  or  forced  to  f ifdit  In  its  base 
camp,  the  Viet  Cong  unit  was  capable  of  stiff  resistance.  Armed  with 
the  Soviet  assault  rifle  (AK-47),  Chinese  Communist  machine  guns,  and 
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the  Soviet  BPG  anti-tank  rocket*  the  Viet  Cong  units  initially  were  a 
formidable  opponent.  The  heavily  vegetated  terrain  restricted  nanenver 
and  control  for  the  Allied  combat  formations.  Moreover,  the  Viet  Cong 
prepared  the  battlefield  with  mines,  when  they  knew  of  an  intending 
engagement.  To  add  to  the  problem  for  the  Allies  was  the  inherent 
strength  of  one  of  these  bunkered  positions.  The  foliage  tended  to 
detonate  artillery  and  bombs  prematurely.  Usually  a  direct  hit  was 
required  to  destroy  each  enemy  position. 

When  assigned  to  the  AO,  the  Uth  ACR  was  given  the  missions  of 
interdicting  enemy  infiltration  through  the  AO,  elimination  of  enemy 
combat  forces  operating  In  the  AO,  pacification  of  the  villages  in  the 
AO,  and  the  ellmiation  of  the  threat  of  rocket  attacks  on  the  Bien  Hoa 
Air  Base  by  the  large  122i)Dn  and  140mm  Soviet  rockets  that  were  being 
fired  from  the  southern  edge  of  the  AO.  The  asslgoment  of  the  nea  AO 
and  the  new  missions  were  greeted  with  mixed  emotions  by  the  staff  of 
the  Regiment.  The  AO  was  known  to  contain  one  of  the  enemy's  best 
Regiments,  composed  of  four  battalions  of  infantry  plus  support  troops. 
In  addition,  four  companies  of  district  guerrilla  forces  and  numerous 
squads  of  village  guerrilla  forces  were  known  to  be  operating  in  the 
AO.  The  immediate  threats  posed  to  the  men  of  the  Regiment:  were  an 
ubiquitous  mine  threat  to  the  armored  vehicles,  asbushes  against  re- 
supply  convoys,  and  the  possibility  of  an  attack  at  any  time  by  a 
regimental  size  force.  Adding  to  the  gravity  of  the  situatiion  was  the 
knowledge  that  through  the  center  of  the  AO  traversed  one  of  the  major 
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infiltration  routes  used  during  the  earlier  attacks  against  Saigon,  in 
February  of  1968 .  One  PAVN  division  had  moved  through  the  AO  to  attack 
Saigon  at  that  time. 

On  the  bright  side  of  the  picture  were  the  composition  and 
leadership  of  the  Regiment.  The  11th  ACR  usually  had  at  least  two 
highly  mobile  squadrons  of  armored  cavalry,  an  air  cavalry  troop,  at¬ 
tached  engineers,  and  two  additional  battalions  of  infantry.  The 
inherent  mobility  of  these  forces  permitted  them  to  be  rapidly  concen¬ 
trated  once  contact  was  made  with  the  enemy.  More  important,  however, 
was  the  fact  that  the  Regiment  was  commanded  by  a  resourceful  fighter 
and  a  truly  professional  soldier,  Col.  George  S.  Patton  IH. 

Under  Patton's  direction  the  Regiment  moved  to  the  attack.  It 
attacked  on  many  fronts  and  with  varied  tactics.  The  attack  continued 
without  letup  until  Patton  departed  the  Regiment  in  April  of  1960,  at 
which  time  the  enemy's  combat  forces  were  exhausted  and  his  political 
structures  in  each  of  the  villages  had  disintegrated.  Following  Patton's 
departure  the  Regiment  moved  on  to  new  and  distant  battlefields,  where 
the  enemy  still  posed  a  threat  to  the  Allies. 

Conduct  of  Operations 

The  general  concept  of  the  operations  of  the  Regiment  was  for 
combat  operations  to  isolate  and  destroy  the  enemy's  combat  forces 
'^ile  civic  action  and  psychological  operations  were  aimed  at  the  popu¬ 
lation  by  a  combined  U.S.  and  Vietnamese  effort  in  order  to  gain  support 
for  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Tne  operations  were 
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complex  and  continually  changing*  They  included  relatively  large  scale 
search  operations,  continuous  ambush  patrolling ,  ground  and  aerial  recon¬ 
naissance  patrolling »  conventional  attack  of  Viet  Cong  base  camps  and 
troop  units >  clearing  of  jungle  with  engineer  land  clearing  teams,  road 
clearing  and  construction,  medical  aid  to  the  local  population,  constructioi 
of  schools  and  wells  for  the  villages,  and  psychological  operations*  The 
combat  operations  tended  to  be  concentrated  in  the  Jungle*  The  civic  actioi 
and  psychological  operations  were  centered  orx  the  villages .  While  the  civil 
action  was  largely  aU.S.  effort,  the  psychological  operations  were  mainly 
a  Vietnamese  effort  by  the  district  officials  to  acquaint  the  people  with 
the  programs  and  reforms  (particularly  land  reform)  of  the  GVt^. 

All  of  the  activities  of  the  Regiment  were  focused  upon  intel¬ 
ligence  collection*  Intelligence  permitted  the  Regiment  to  identify 
both  the  resupply  routes  transporting  food  and  clothing  from  the  villages 
to  the  base  camps  and  the  resupply  routes  bringing  North  Vietnamese 
troops,  arms  and  ammunition  from  Cambodia  to  the  base  caxnps*  Continual 
ausbushing  of  these  routes  bled  the  enemy  and  provided  new  intelligence 
from  the  prisoners  captured  by  the  mtush.  patrols.  Aerial  reconnaissance 
(helicopter)  by  the  scouts  of  the  air  cavalry  troop  was  a  constant 
source  of  good  intelligence*  Accepting  great  risk,  the  scouts  con¬ 
ducted  continual  low  level  reconnaissance  of  the  entire  AO*  They 
remapped  the  area  in  order  to  acquire  new  trails,  determine  which  trails 
were  abandoned  and  which  were  active,  locate  the  base  cassps,  and  search 
for  signs  of  recent  activity.  The  enemy  courier,  Viet  Cong  squad,  or 
base  caxitp  caretaker  spotted  by  these  scouts  in  the  jungle  was  in 
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trouble.  Working  in  pairs  of  one  observation  helicopter  and  one  gun- 
ship  helicopter,  they  were  a  deadly  team.  Covered  by  the  gunshlp  at 
higher  altitude,  the  observation  helicopter  was  free  to  roam  unchal¬ 
lenged,  to  look  for  footprints  along  streams,  to  watch  for  the  powdery 
dust  that  betrays  recent  movement  along  trails,  and  to  seek  out  the 
enemy's  base  camps  dovm  Inside  the  foliage  of  the  Jungle. 

Reacting  to  the  aggressive  tactics  of  Che  Regiment,  the  enemy 
restricted  his  movement  and  attempted  to  avoid  making  contact  with  the 
Allied  units.  When  Che  enemy  attempted  to  stand  and  fight,  the  Regi¬ 
mental  Commander  immediately  struck  him  with  all  of  the  fires  that  the 
Army  artillery  and  the  Air  Force  could  provide.  Simultaneously,  ground 
combat  forces  were  committed  to  the  fight.  Any  unit  of  the  Regiment 
chat  was  not  actually  in  contact  with  the  enemy  was  considered  to  be  in 
reserve.  These  highly  mobile  reserves  were  employed  with  devastating 
effect  upon  the  enemy. 

In  the  course  of  several  months,  the  cumulative  force  of  these 
operations  began  to  produce  a  notlcable  effect  upon  the  people  and  the 
enemy.  The  population  began  to  demonstrate  a  loss  of  confidence  in  the 
Viet  Cong  cadres  and  their  North  Vietnamese  comrades  (see  Appendix  I) . 

The  captured  Viet  Cong  or  PAVN  soldier  became  more  cooperative  and  usually 
demonstrated  relief  at  being  captured  and  finally  being  out  of  the  war. 
Frequently  these  captured  victims  of  the  war  recounted  tales  of 
Watched  and  informed  upon  for  years  by  their  cadre  leaders 
avoid  defections  and  to  maintain  discipline.  The  effectiveness  and  team 
work  of  the  Allied  combat  operations  and  the  work  of  GVK  district  o 
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had  broken  the  confidence  of  the  local  people  and  the  enemy  troops  in 
the  long  promised  victory  of  the  Liberation  Front, 

village  Inf  ras^uctu^ 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  intelligence  effort  of  the 
Regiment  had  been  the  identification  of  the  Viet  Cong  Infrastructure  In 
the  villages  of  the  AO.  The  obstacles  that  inhibited  this  Intelligence 
collection  effort  were  the  initial  hostility  of  the  populace  and  the 
reluctance  of  the  Allies  to  accept  the  idea  that  the  village  infra¬ 
structure  was  composed  of  a  multitude  of  committees  and  organizations. 
There  appeared  to  be  a  general  tendency  among  Allied  personnel,  with  whoa 
the  author  had  direct  contact,  to  underestimate  the  complexity  of  the 
village  infrastructure.  The  generally  accepted  view  of  the  infrastructure 
at  the  village  level  was  that  one  committee  was  responsible  for  the  orga¬ 
nization  and  direction  of  the  communist  war  effort  within  the  village. 
This  latter  view,  held  by  the  Regimental  intelligence  collection  personnel 
and  the  Interrogators,  shaped  the  questions  asked  of  suspects  as  well  as 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  suspects*  responses.  The  result  was 
unintended  rejection  of  information,  \diich  indicated  that  a  comp 
infrastructure  existed  at  the  village  level. 

In  order  to  overcome  the  problem  of  underestimating  the 
structure,  the  interrogators  and  intelligence  collection  person 
introduced  to  the  village  infrastructure  previously  utiliz 
Chinese  Communists  and  the  Viet  Minh.  Moreover,  they  were  encouraged 
to  expect  no  pattern  of  organization,  but  rather  to  pick 
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each  informer  or  suspect  in  order  to  explore  for  the  existence  of 
previously  unknown  political  and  military  structures.  The  results  pro¬ 
duced  by  these  efforts  were  an  eye  opener  for  the  personnel  Involved  in 
the  intelligence  effort.  The  combination  of  a  more  sensitive  intelli¬ 
gence  effort  combined  with  a  more  favorable  attitude  of  the  populace 
toward  the  GVN  and  U.S.  soldiers  working  and  living  among  then,  pro¬ 
duced  a  quantum  jump  in  the  Intelligence  on  enemy  infrastructure. 

Binh  Mv  Village 

The  first  breakthrough  in  the  intelligence  available  in  infra¬ 
structure  developed  as  a  result  of  voluntary  Information  provided  by 
the  people  of  Binh  My  village.  The  Regiment  had  constructed  a  school 
for  the  village  and  for  the  adjacent  village  of  Binh  Co.  Ataed  propa¬ 
ganda  teams  of  GVN  troops  lived  and  worked  among  the  people  in  order  to 
counter  the  effect  of  the  earlier  Indoctrination  the  populace  had 
received  from  the  Viet  Cong.  Medical  assistance  from  the  surgeons  and 
aid  men  of  the  Regiment  was  provided  during  regular  visits  to  the 
villages.  The  defection  of  a  Viet  Cong  Captain  and  a  chalroan  of  the 
Woman's  Liberation  CoMuittee  of  Binh  My  enabled  the  Regiment's  inter¬ 
rogators  to  pick  the  brains  of  two  of  the  cadres  that  had  help 
train  and  organize  the  communist  infrastructure.  The  Captain,  Bay  Son, 
had  been  recruited  by  the  Viet  Mlnh  in  1949,  fought  against  the  Frenc  , 
trained  in  North  Viet  Nam,  and  returned  to  fight  in  South  Viet 
had  trained  the  guerrilla  mortar  squads  of  the  district.  Bay  Son 
tallied  and  volunteered  to  lead  the  3rd  Squadron  of  the  U 
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Fig  No  10  Vi*  I  Cong  political  and  military  organuation  ofBinh  My  viltaga. 
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weapons,  ammunition,  and  the  Individual  guerrillas  of  the  district.  The 
woman  organizer,  who  must  remain  unnamed,  gave  the  Regiment  the  NLF 
organization  of  the  village. 

Each  new  Informant  was  able  to  flesh  out  the  organizational 
structure  or  confirm  earlier  reports.  As  the  intelligence  Input  In¬ 
creased,  it  produced  even  greater  returns.  It  was  discovered  that  once 
the  veil  of  secrecy  that  had  surrounded  a  village  infrastructure  began 
to  crumble,  it  collapsed  with  startling  rapidity.  A  similar  sequence 
of  events  to  that  described  above  revealed  the  infrastructure  of 
another  village,  Tan  Blnh,  which  had  been  a  major  resupply  base  for 
communist  operations  in  the  Regiment's  AO.  Figures  10  and  11  show  the 
infrastructure  of  Blnli  My  and  Tan  Binh  villages.  Based  upon  the  exper¬ 
iences  gained  in  these  two  villages,  the  Regiment  published  a  chart 
depicting  a  sample  village  Infrastructure.  This  chart  (Figure  12)  pro¬ 
vided  the  Intelligence  personnel  of  the  Regiment  with  a  point  of 
departure  In  their  attempts  to  Identify  the  organization  and  person¬ 
alities  operating  in  the  reaminlng  villages  of  the  AO. 

The  experience  of  the  11th  ACR  had  confirmed  the  existence  of 
the  four  political  structures  of  the  Viet  Cong  revolutionary  movement 
at  the  village  level.  Moreover,  the  experience  of  the  11th  ACR  and  the 
many  Allied  Brigades  involved  in  the  pacification  effort  has  indicated 
ttiat  effective  pacification  requires  a  combined  attack  to  simultaneously 
neutralize  all  four  of  the  revolutionary  political  structures.  Vfhereas 
the  attack  of  the  enemy  combat  forces  has  necessitated  a  military  res¬ 
ponse,  the  attack  of  the  village  level  political  structure  has 
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necessitated  a  response  that  has  cooibined  political  action  (GVK),  civic 
action,  psychological  operations  with  a  large  neasure  of  humanitarian 
assistance.  The  current  progress  of  the  pacification  effort  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  neutralisation  of  the  village  infrastructure  is 
feasible. 

The  initial  success  of  this  experiment  has  confirmed  the  hopes 
of  the  planners,  who  first  conceived  the  concept  of  pacification.  The 
hazards  involved  in  attemting  to  win  the  allegiance  of  a  hostile  popu¬ 
lation,  organized  and  seeded  with  communist  trained  cadres,  throu.<rh  the 
use  of  U.S.  military  forces  together  with  Vietnamese  military  forces 
and  administrators,  gave  rise  to  grave  doubts.  The  concept  rested  upon 
the  faith  that  the  soldiers  would  be  able  to  fight  the  guerrilla,  ac¬ 
cept  the  wounds  inflicted  on  their  unit  by  the  civil  population  without 
striking  back  at  the  population,  and  go  on  to  win  the  confidence, 
sympathy  and  loyalty  of  the  people.  During  the  period  from  15  July  to 
15  December  1968,  the  llth  ACR  lost  120  tracked  vehicles  destroyed  by 
mines.  Many  fine  soldiers  died  in  those  120  vehicles.  Although  the 
men  of  the  llth  ACR  knew  the  mines  had  been  planted  by  civilians  con 
cealed  within  the  population,  they  did  not  strike  back. 

The  self  restraint  of  the  long  suffering  and  humanitarian  soldier 

won  the  respect  of  the  local  populace.  In  the  end  it  was  the  people 

turned  in  the  cadres  with  the  guerrillas,  who  had  planted  the  ml 

•  and  tVlC 

Although  there  have  been  relatively  few  large  batti 

has  been  painfully  slow,  the  final  victory  in  the  pacification  effo. 

has  appeared  to  be  in  sight*  Despite  the  ® 
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alledgedly  produced  the  massacre  at  My  Lai,  the  humanitarian  victory  of 
the  millions  of  U.S.,  Korean,  Australian,  New  Zealand,  Thai,  and 
Vietnamese  soldiers  in  advancing  the  pacification  of  communist  con*- 
trolled  populations  should  one  day  rank  as  one  of  the  most  important 
victories  In  military  history. 

APPLICABILITY  OF  U.S.  ARMY  DOCTRINE 

The  comments  made  in  Chapter  IV  concerning  the  applicability  of 
U.S.  Army  doctrine  to  the  Viet  Minh  revolutionary  experience  appear  to 
fit  the  Viet  Cong  revolutionary  experience  also.  The  major  shortcoming 
of  the  definition  of  revolution  from  the  bottom  is  again  that  it  is 
imprecise.  The  definition  of  revolution  from  the  bottom  fails  to  reveal 
the  political  structure  of  the  revolution,  the  scope  and  direction  of  the 
revolution,  or  the  methods  by  which  the  insurgents  organize  the  population 
in  order  to  wage  the  power  struggle.  The  Viet  Cong  political  structures 
bear  little  relationship  to  the  type  communist  organization  structure 
offered  by  JM  31-23.  The  type  communist  organizational  structure  fails 
to  identify  either  the  governmental  political  structure  or  the  PAVN 
augmentation  to  the  revolutionary  political  structures.  In  short,  both 
the  definition  of  revolution  from  below  and  the  type  communist  organiza¬ 
tional  structure  are  inadequate  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  Viet 
Cong  revolutionary  movement. 

The  Implosive  Model  of  Revolution 


The  definition  of  the  implosive  model  of  revolution  appears  to 
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flC  Che  Viet  Cong  experience,  with  several  significant  exceptions.  In 
order  to  make  these  exceptions  more  apparent,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
contrast  the  Viet  Hlnh  and  Viet  Cong  experience.  The  two  revolution¬ 
ary  movements  have  been  similar  in  that  both  attempted  to  capture  the 
state  in  order  to  destroy  the  government  and  seize  power.  The  two 
revolutionary  movements  have  differed  from  each  other,  however,  in  the 
particulars  of  Che  environments  In  which  the  two  revolutionary  forces 
attempted  to  mobilize  the  rural  populations .  Whereas  the  Viet  Minh  bad 
been  assisted  by  external  intervention  in  the  elimination  of  Che  French 
by  the  Japanese  prior  to  the  August  Bevolution,  the  Viet  Cong  were 
hindered  by  the  U.S.  support  of  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  (RVN).  Further¬ 
more,  the  Viet  Minh  leadership  and  cause  (anti-colonialism)  were  recog¬ 
nized  as  both  legitimate  and  of  significant  Importance  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  whereas  the  Viet  Cong  cause  (anti-neo-coloniallsm)  and 
leadership  were  practically  unknown  at  the  start  of  the  revolution. 
Moreover,  the  Viet  Cong  have  been  forced  to  resort  to  terror  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  OVN  from  the  rural  communities,  whereas  the  Viet  Minh  were 
not  forced  to  rely  upon  terror  to  the  same  extent.  As  a  result  the  Viet 
Minh  were  recognized  by  the  population  as  possessing  the  Mandate  of 
Heaven,  while  the  Viet  Cong,  thus  far,  have  not.  Finally,  the  Viet 
Cong  Bevolucionary  Movement  has  required  external  assistance  in  men, 
material,  and  direction  in  order  to  maintain  the  revolutionary  struggle, 
whereas  the  earlier  models  had  drawn  the  manpower  and  materials  to  wage 
the  revolutionary  struggle  from  the  society  in  revolt.  In  short,  the 
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Viet  Cong  appear  to  have  been  a  new  experiment  to  deternine  the  esnort- 
^ility  of  the  implosive  model  of  revolution.  The  difficulties  encoun¬ 
tered  by  the  Viet  Cong  and  their  PAVN  comrades  have  indicated  that  if 
the  cause  for  revolt  is  not  genuine,  it  cannot  be  successfully  exnortcd. 


CHAPTER  VI 


CONCLUSIONS 


The  communist  directed  revolutionary  movement  has  been  a  corroler 
social,  political,  cultural,  economic  and  military  endeavor-  Even  a 
casual  acquaintanceship  with  the  realities  of  such  a  novenent  can  not 
be  found  in  oversimplifications  or  cliches-  The  fish  and  the  sea  analog; 
is  picturesque;  however,  it  tells  the  student  of  revolution  nothinp  that 
permits  him  to  react  effectively  to  the  revolutionary  movement.  An  ef¬ 
fective  appraisal  of  a  revolutionary  movement  requires  a  knowledge  of 
the  purpose  and  cause  of  the  movement,  the  recruitment  techniques,  the 
organlaational  structure,  the  functions  of  the  structures,  and  the  modus 
operandl  of  the  revolutionary  cadres.  The  possession  of  such  knoirledfe 
permits  the  student  of  the  revolution  to  acertaln  the  vulnerabilltv  of 
a  society  to  the  revolutionary  movement.  Moreover,  it  permits  counter 
action  to  be  directed  at  the  relatively  vulnerable  cadres  of  the  revolu¬ 


tionary  movement. 

in  recent  years  the  vritlngs  of  communist  idealogues  «d  revolu¬ 
tionaries  have  flooded  the  West.  None  of  these  documents  has  contained 

the  blrieprints  of  the  organizational  structures,  which  are  so  ne 
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West  have  contributed  to  these  myths  through  naive  platitudes  concerning 
the  nature  of  Peoples*  War. 

It  appears  that  the  Ignorance  of  the  West  may  have  presented  a 
valuable  passive  defensive  measure  to  the  revolutionary  cadres.  The 
revolutionaries  appear  to  have  made  good  use  of  this  opportunity  by  creatinp 
a  classic  ruse  de  Jgucr]^,  which  depicted  the  guerrilla  as  a  vigilante  re¬ 
acting  to  the  angered  indignation  of  a  people  in  revolt.  The  myth  continues 
that  the  guerrilla,  strengthened  by  his  Inseparable  bonds  with  the  people, 
needs  no  massive  policlcal*-military  hierarchy  in  order  to  carry  out  his 
revolutionary  role.  To  the  extent  that  the  myth  has  gained  credibility 
among  the  opponents  of  the  revolutionary  movements ,  the  complex  and  vul- 
vulnerable  infrastructure  has  been  immune  to  effective  counter  action. 

Making  iise  of  the  progress  achieved  in  the  last  decade  in  the  dis¬ 
ciplines  of  Political  Science  and  Sociology,  the  U.S.  Army  has  progres¬ 
sively  revised  its  definitions  and  doctrine  relating  to  copsiiunist 
directed  revolutionary  movements*  The  wording  of  the  doctrine  presented 
in  FM  31-23  reflects  the  borrowing,  which  has  occurred  from  the  academic 
community.  The  rapid  pace  of  the  changes  reflect  the  expansion  of 
knowledge  as  field  experience  is  gained  and  as  studies  of  the  revolutionary 
movements  continue. 

Based  upon  an  examination  of  the  political  structure  and  the 
functions  of  the  political  structures  of  the  Bolshevik,  Chinese  Cotanunist, 
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Viet  Mlnh  and  Viet  Cong  revolutionary  movements,  the  folltjwing  conclusions 
have  emerged: 

1.  Current  U.S.  Array  doctrine  and  definitions  presented  in 
FM  31-23  are  inadequate  when  applied  to  the  Bolshevik  Revolution ,  the 
Chinese  Communist  Revolution,  the  Viet  Mlnh  Revolution,  and  the  Viet 
Cong  Revolution. 

2.  The  Bolshevik  model  of  revolution  consists  of  a  partial 
mobilization  of  the  body  politic  in  order  to  mount  a  direct  attack  upon 
the  government.  The  attack  on  the  government  is  executed  in  order  to 
capture  political  structures  with  which  to  complete  the  mobilization  of 
the  society.  Those  political  structures  of  the  former  government 
dominated  by  the  propertied  classes  are  destroyed.  Following  the 
seizure  of  power,  the  revolutionary  forces  expand  their  control  froa 
the  power  center  to  the  perimeter  of  the  state  through  a  civil  war,  In 
order  to  complete  the  destruction  of  rival  political  structures  and  to 
consolidate  their  control  of  the  state.  This  sequence  of  power  seizure, 
capture  of  government  followed  by  capture  of  state,  is  designated  the 

explosive  model  of  revolution. 

3.  The  Chinese  Communist  model  of  revolution  consists  of  a 
massive  decentralized  mobilization  effort  aimed  at  the  seizure  of  co 

of  the  state.  During  the  first  phase  of  the  power  seizure  limited  direct 
attacks  are  made  upon  the  political  structures  of  the  central  government, 
which  operate  in  the  rural  areas  of  the  country.  These  direct  attacks 
are  designed  to  weaken  the  control  of  the  central  government  over  the 
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tural  population,  allowing  the  revolutionary  cadres  to  extend  their 
tnohllization  of  the  population.  The  mobilization  of  the  tural  population 
constitutes  an  Indirect  attack  upon  the  central  government  since  it  denies 
the  government  the  resources  of  the  area  for  the  prosecution  of  the  power 
struggle.  During  the  second  phase  of  the  potver  struggle  the  revolutionary 
political  system  executes  a  centralized  attack  upon  the  surviving  political 
structures  of  the  central  government,  in  order  to  complete  the  destruction 
of  the  central  government.  This  sequence  of  power  seizure,  capture  of  the 
state  folloi^ed  by  destruction  of  the  central  government,  is  designated  the 
implosive  model  of  revolution. 

4.  The  explosive  model  of  revolution  is  a  pattern  of  communist 
inspired  revolutionary  activity  directed  at  the  capture  and  destruction 
of  the  political  structures  of  an  existing  political  system.  The  ex¬ 
plosive  model  of  revolution  is  characterized  by  the  mobilization  of 
dissident  sectors  of  the  industrial  labor  force.  It  is  applicable  to 
industrialized  countries,  or  to  emerging  nations  with  an  Industrial 
labor  force.  The  explosive  model  of  revolution  does  not  attempt  to 
establish  an  underground  government,  nor  can  specific  political  structures 
be  expected  to  emerge.  The  communist  party  can  be  expected  to  mobilize 
the  labor  force  and  other  dissident  elements  of  the  population  utilizing 
existing  political  structures  or  by  organizing  political  structures  that 
reflect  the  political  culture  of  the  dissident  sectors  of  the  body  politic 

5.  The  implosive  model  of  revolution  is  a  communist  led  revolu¬ 
tionary  effort  directed  at  the  mobilization  of  the  rural  population  in 
order  to  gain  control  of  the  state.  The  acquisition  of  control  of  the 
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state,  in  a  decentralized  power  struggle,  culminates  in  a  highly  cen¬ 
tralized  attack  to  destroy  the  existing  political  structures  of  the 
government,  and  to  formally  seize  pcwer.  It  is  further  characterized  by 
the  establishment  of  an  extra  legal  and  independent  political  system 
composed  of  four  primary  political  structures:  the  communist  party,  the 
red  army,  the  regional  government,  and  mass  organizations.  The  Isplosive 
model  of  revolution  Is  applicable  to  countries  reliant  upon  agrarian 
economies,  and  whose  rural  population  is  not  mobilized  through  existing 
modem  organizational  structures .  The  mobilization  of  the  rural  pecula¬ 
tion  Is  a«ihleved  through  the  appeals  of  land  reform  and  anti-coloniallsn 
and  the  exploitation  of  additional  appeals  attractive  to  other  dissident 

elements  within  the  population. 

6.  Both  the  Viet  Minh  and  the  Viet  Cong  revolutionary  movements 

have  been  examples  of  the  implosive  model  of  revolution. 

7.  The  Viet  Cong  revolutionary  movement  differs  from  the  Viet 
Minh  revolutionary  movement  in  that  the  Viet  Cong  revolution  has  been 
dependent  upon  external  sources  for  massive  amounts  of  materials,  men, 
money,  leadership,  and  for  sancturies.  Moreover,  the  mandate  for  change 
of  the  Viet  Cong  cadres  appears  to  have  been  of  questionable  value  in  the 
eyes  of  the  rural  population  of  South  Viet  Naia- 

One  of  the  major  problems  facing  the  Western  World  today  appears 
to  be  the  Identification  of  effective  responses  to  the  threat  of  conaaunist 
wars  of  national  liberation.  These  wars  may  be  based  upon  either  the 
explosive  model  of  revolution,  the  Implosive  model  of  revolutl 
combination  of  the  two  models.  The  wide  distribution  of  energing  nations 
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with  immobilized  rural  populations  suggests,  however,  that  the  Itioloalvc 
model  of  revolution  nay  find  its  vzy  into  many  parts  of  the  developing 
areas  of  the  world.  The  remaining  comments  and  conclusions  address 
specifically  the  wars  of  national  liberation  patterned  upon  the  implosive 
model  of  revolution. 

The  ability  of  the  communist  revolutionary  movement  to  effectivelv 
mobilize  the  society  rests  upon  the  inability  of  the  traditional  society 
to  effectively  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  dissident  sectors  of  the 
population.  Were  the  traditional  political  system  responsive  to  these 
needs,  the  mobilization  efforts  of  the  revolutionary  movement  would  be 
robbed  of  its  most  potent  weapon  -  social  discontent.  This  conclusion 
appears  to  be  sTibstantlated  by  the  recent  experience  of  the  Viet  Cong 
revolutionary  movement.  The  mobilization  of  the  revolution  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front  in  South  Viet  Nam  appears  to  have  failed,  thus 
far,  to  attain  tne  more  spectacular  results  attained  by  the  antecedent 
revolutions.  Much  of  the  credit  for  this  failure  must  go  to  the 
Government  idilch  has  made  extensive  efforts  to  correct  the  immobility  of 
the  peasant.  Although  much  remains  to  be  done,  the  RVN  Government  has 
initiated  extensive  reforms  In  order  to  bring  about  needed  land-reforr., 
increase  political  participation,  and  augment  the  educational  opportunities 
of  the  peasant.  The  ultimate  effectiveness  of  these  measures  to  denv 
the  revolutionary  movement  the  support  of  the  peasant,  however,  remains 
to  be  seen.  In  the  event  that  the  social  problems  remain  unresolved , 
and  the  peasant  remains  immobilized,  the  threat  of  a  protracted  and 
eventually  successful  communist  revolutionary  movement  will  also  remain 
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Examination  of  the  ejcplosive  and  inplosive  models  of  revolution 
reveals  a  slntllar  pattern  of  organization,  mobilization  and  offensive 
Qi»  Insurrectionary  activity •  Uorlng  each  of  these  phases  political 
activity  predominates  and  military  action  tends  to  play  a  supportln* 
role,  despite  the  fact  that  the  final  phase  is  usally  characterized  by 
extensive  military  activity.  Attempts  to  find  lasting  solutions  to 
communist  revolutionary  warfare  through  military  action  in  lieu  of 
political  action  is  merely  to  extend  the  time  required  for  the  attainment 
of  victory  by  the  revolutionary  movenent.  Communist  revolutionary  var- 
fare  la  essentially  a  political  movement  that  utilizes  military  force  as 
a  weapon  in  the  poorer  struggle.  Attempts  to  find  military  solutions  in 
order  to  dissolve  the  political  movement  ore  based  upon  an  unrealistic 
appraisal  of  the  threat  posed  by  the  revolutionary  movement. 

Those  authorities  who  counsel  that  new  mllltaiy  weapons  and 
tactics  are  required  to  combat  a  conmonist  led  Wat  of  National  Liberation 
demonstrate  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  struggle-  The 
key  to  the  struggle  is  its  political  nature  that  revolves  about  the 
mobilization  of  the  masses.  There  can  be  no  front  lines  In  the  War  of 
National  Liberation  because  it  is  a  class  war.  The  encoqr  is  in  the 
kitchens  of  the  bourgeoisie.  They  are  in  the  homes  and  the  fields  of  the 
land  owners.  They  are  In  the  headquarters  of  the  army.  They  work 
plantations.  They  run  the  factories,  the  coinmunlwtio"®' 
roads .  When  the  latent  strength  of  the  workers  and  the  peasants  has 
been  mobilized  by  the  Communist  Party,  there  is  no  weapon,  tactic, 
force  available  to  the  traditional  government  that  can  defeat 
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the  enemy  exists  within  the  heart  of  the  society,  be  can  pick  the  time 
and  place  of  combat.  Superior  firepower  may  prolong  the  struggle  with 
the  clandestine  enen^,  but  it  Is  most  unlikely  to  defeat  him,  for  the  key 
to  the  struggle  Is  political  and  not  military.  In  order  to  defeat  Che  War 
of  National  Liberation  it  Is  necessary  to  remove  the  cause  of  insurgenqr* 

How  is  It  possible  for  a  traditional  government  in  the  developing 
areas,  which  has  failed  to  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  peasant  and 
the  worker,  to  defeat  the  Comminist  Party?  The  answer  is  that  it  probably 
cannot.  If  the  traditional  government  fails  to  provide  leadership  to  the 
people,  and  if  the  Conaunlst  Party  is  permitted  to  identify  itself  with 
Che  needs  of  the  people,  then  the  decision  of  the  conflict  appears  to  be 
a  foregone  conclusion.  The  political  society  or  body  politic  is  based 
upon  the  contributions  of  each  of  the  members  of  that  society.  If  the 
traditional  political  system  Is  responsive  to  the  demands  of  only  a  handful 
of  landowners  and  industrial  capitalists,  whereas  the  Comminist  Party  is 
responsive  to  Che  demands  of  the  masses  and  has  organized  and  mobilized 
the  peasants  and  Industrial  workers,  who  in  fact  constitute  the  vast  majority 
of  the  body  politic,  then  the  result  of  the  power  struggle  is  predetermined. 
The  communists  have  won.  The  only  question  that  remains  to  be  answered  is 
how  long  will  the  combined  efforts  of  the  workers  and  peasants  take  in  order 
to  cripple  and  crush  the  organizational  structure  of  the  rival  political 
system. 

To  whom  does  the  traditional  government  turn,  when  it  recognizes 
the  threat  posed  by  the  communist  revolutionary  efforts?  It  turns  to  the 
workers  and  the  peasants  in  order  to  expand  Its  armed  forces  and  to  destroy 
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the  coinmunist  movement.  The  peasants  and  workers  ere  armed  and  fielded 
as  traditional  military  forces  to  destroy  the  Liberation  Army,  the  Red 
Guards,  or  the  communist  militia.  If  the  communists  have  already  organized 
and  mobilized  the  people,  the  traditional  government  will  soon  discover 
that  it  is  training  communist  armies .  The  peasants  and  workers  will  defect 
with  their  arms  and  newly  acquired  skills,  or  they  may  simply  remove  the 
government's  insignia  and  replace  It  with  the  communist  insignia.  In 
either  case  they  will  butcher  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  traditional 
government,  who  no  longer  represent  them.  Once  the  people  have  given  their 
allegiance  to  the  Conmunist  Party,  the  only  question  that  remains  is;  HO^? 
LONG? 

The  more  rapidly  the  traditional  government  mobilizes  Its  armed 
forces,  and  the  more  military  assistance  and  foreign  aid  It  receives,  the 
faster  will  the  communists  gain  strength  as  a  result  of  desertions.  The 
only  effective  method  for  the  traditional  political  system  to  compete 
with  the  communist  revolutionary  political  system  is  for  the  traditional 
government  to  recapture  the  allegiance  of  the  people.  The  government  must 
provide  effective  leadership  and  become  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
people.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  the  government  leaders  may  have  to 
sever  some  of  their  ties  that  make  them  the  servants  of  the  landowner 
and  the  industrialist,  In  order  to  implement  effective  reforms  that  will 
be  required  to  answer  the  needs  of  the  peasant  and  the  worker. 

To  compete  with  the  communists,  the  leadership  of  the  traditional 
government  must  be  prepared  to  turn  aside  from,  lives  of  leisure.  They 
must  overcome  aversions  to  physical  labor.  They  must  be  prepared  to  work 
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and  sacrifice  with  the  peasant.  Rejecting  this  alternative,  the  traditional 
government  leaves  a  leadership  vacuum  within  the  body  politic  chat  the  Cen- 
munist  Party  is  designed  to  fill.  The  peasant  will  not  folios';  insincere 
leadership,  if  he  is  offered  an  alternative.  Neither  the  peasant  nor  the 
worker  will  follow  the  leadership  of  men  in  fine  clothes,  with  tinkllnp 
cocktails  in  their  hands.  Instead  the  workers  and  peasants  will  turn  to 
the  workers  and  peasants  in  their  own  midst,  who  are  dressed  as  they  arc. 
They  will  turn  to  the  conanunist  organizers  who  have  shared  their  Inhosnitabic 
living  conditions  and  are  prepared  to  share  their  sufferings  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  leadership  in  a  class  war.  Unless  the  leadership  of  the  traditional 
political  system  is  prepared  to  sfacrifice  for  the  privilege  of  leading  the 
body  politic,  the  communist  will  do  it  for  then,  and  the  people  will  crush 
the  traditional  political  system.  Until  the  traditional  political  oysten 
is  prepared  to  share  its  wealth,  to  sacrifice,  to  work  with  the  peasant, 
there  may  be  no  viable  alternative  to  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  - 
the  communist  police  state  -  in  many  of  the  vast,  newly  developing  areas  o. 

Che  world. 

When  described  in  these  terms,  as  a  liberator  of  oppressed  peoplet, 
the  comaunist  cadre  takes  on  a  heroic  image.  It  Is  an  image  he  works  to 
create;  however,  it  may  be  a  far  cry  from  the  image  which  prevails  after 


the  Party  has  seized  control  of  the  population.  During  the  examination 

of  the  development  of  the  Viet  Cong  model  of  revolution,  the  conflict  bc.t.cr.. 
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or  that  conflict  which  is  waged  in  order  to  gain  control  of  the  population. 
In  the  test  of  popular  strength  between  the  two  political  systems,  it  would 
appear  that  the  political  system  capable  of  gaining  the  support  of  a  nui)or- 
ity  of  the  population  would  ultimately  destroy  the  other  political  system. 
Thus,  the  outcome  would  inevitably  reflect  the  desire  of  a  majority  of  the 
population,  and  in  effect  constitute  a  form  of  '’democratic"  settlcncnt. 
Several  factors  indicate,  however,  that  the  assumption  that  the  Liberation 
Movement  is  a  democratic  expression  of  the  popular  sentiment  is  Incorrect. 
Once  the  communist  revolutionary  structures  have  succeeded  In  organizing 
the  population  of  an  area,  the  people  become  trapped  within  the  organi¬ 
zation.  The  individual  peasant  and  his  family  are  no  match  for  the  highly 
organized  and  disciplined  structures  of  the  revolutionary  movement  •  To 
this  unequal  struggle  between  the  Individual  and  the  coxnrmnlst  revolutionary 
movement  must  be  added  the  inability  of  the  peasant  to  make  a  realistic 
appraisal  of  the  alternative  open  to  him,  of  supporting  the  traditional 
government  and  rejecting  communist  leadership.  Shielded  from  inforaatlon 
favorable  to  the  traditional  government  and  force  fed  propaganda  regarding 
the  revolutionary  movement,  he  is  no  longer  In  a  position  to  make  a  rational 
decision*  To  this  difficult  position  is  added  the  realisation  that  other 
members  of  the  family  of  the  peasant  are  also  caught  up  in  the  revolutionary 
movement,  and  the  fact  that  the  Liberation  Front  has  demonstrated  repeatedly 
the  fate  that  awaits  the  traitors  and  enemies  of  the  revolution  through  its 
use  of  terrorist  activities  within  the  village.  Thus,  the  support  of  the 
revolutionary  movement  by  the  peasant  may  be  far  from  voluntary  and  it  is 
not  necessarily  a  vote  for  communism.  Unfortunately,  i^  after 
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revolutionary  structures,  which  constitute  the  revolutionary  novcmcnt , 
have  been  dissolved  that  the  peasant  can  begin  to  actively  engage  in 
voluntary  and  rational  political  participation.  Therefore,  a  conminist 
victory  may  not  be  an  indication  of  popular  support  for  the  Communist 
Party,  because  of  the  inability  of  the  rural  peasant  to  oppose  the  Party 
or  even  to  Identify  alternatives  to  communist  leadership. 

The  strength  of  the  communist  revolutionary  movement  rests  upon 
its  promise  of  social  justice,  and  upon  its  ability  to  educate,  orpanize, 
mobilize,  and  lead  improverished  populations.  The  weakness  of  the  com¬ 
munist  revolutionary  movement  is  that  it  has  been  conceived  upon  a  fraud. 
The  tiller  will  not  get  his  land.  The  political  participant  in  the  con- 
munist  political  system  is  manipulated,  he  does  not  participate.  Freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  intellectu^  freedom  cannot  exist  in 


a  state  that  controls  the  sources  of  information,  and  permits  only  that 
which  is  favorable  to  the  communist  political  system  to  be  known.  The 
worker  cannot  attain  the  ultimate  fruit  of  his  l«d,or.  when  the  economic 
system  is  bound  by  archaic  economic  concepts  that  restrict  the  productivltv 


j  a.  rv£m  the  basic  needs  of  human  dignity  are 
and  creativity  of  the  society.  Even  the  pasxc 

^  nr«.tltutes  literature  and  art.  destroys  traditional 
denied  in  a  state  which  prostitutes  j. 

j  f  individual  to  the  Dictatorship  of 

culture,  and  subordinates  the  needs  of  each  indi 

f  the  society  that  will  be  created  in  the  event 
the  Proletariat.  In  terms  of  the  society 

succeeds  in  the  seizure  of  power  and 

Che  cramunlst  revolutionary  mo 

.  1  nnliclcal  system,  the  communist  cadre  is  seen 

the  destruction  of  the  rival  p 
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not  as  an  enlightened  social  architect  of  an  egalitarian  and  just  socictv; 
rather  he  appears  as  an  opportunistic  power  seeker,  who  speculates  in  the 
hopes  and  dreams  of  poor  men.  The  cynical  and  tragic  Insincerity  of  the 
Communist  Party,  however,  does  not  reduce  the  communist  threat  to  impov¬ 
erished  nations  nor  does  it  mitigate  the  need  for  reform  in  such  countries. 


APPENDIX  1 


ThG  following  is  s  full  tirdnsl&tion  of  a  CApturcd  cncuy  docoDcnt 
which  contains  information  concerning  an  activity  report  from  Chau  Thanh 
District  Party  Connnittee,  SR  5,  COSVN.  This  document  was  captured  on 
7  November  1968  in  South  Vietnam  (XX837286;  III  CT2)  by  3/Hth  ACR, 


FULL  TRANSLATION 


(Page  1  of  Original  Text) 


REPORTS 


Month-end  recapitulative  report  covering  the  period  30  September  to 
30  October  1968. 


I.  Enemy  Situation: 


a.  Military  activities:  During  the  month  (of  October  1968),  the 
enemy  conducted  continuous  sweep  operations  In  liberated  areas  such  as 
Hamlets  3,  4,  and  5  where  a  total  of  seven  operatioos  involving  Infan¬ 
trymen,  mechanized  vehicles  and  helibome  troops  took  place.  Enerty  pove- 
ment  was  constant  in  these  areas  and  his  activities  were  aimed  at  sccUlnr, 
out  our  (armed)  forces,  destroying  our  revolutionary  movement  and  deci¬ 
mating  our  Infrastructure  cadre,  with  a  view  of  preventing  us  from 
launching  the  3d  Phase  of  the  (General)  Offensive. 


b.  Political  activities:  The  enemy  intensified  (his)  airborne 
propaganda  broadcasts  everywhere,  using  demogogic  appeals  to  Induce  our 
Ldre  and  combatants  to  defect  to  his  ranks  as  returnees,  and  resorting 
to  deceitful  arguments  to  the  effect  that  the 

sistance  for  the  people,  who  (in  turn)  must  support  the  govemnen  , 
whereas,  the  VC  are  killing  and  the  people,  and  so  on. 

Results;  The  enemy  killed  one  peasant  and  one  16  year  old  boy, 
two  cadre  defected  to  the  enemy  as  returnees. 


II.  Friendly  Situation: 

V.  j  Because  of  enemy  continuous  svreeu 

a.  Propaganda  J  l^rge  scale  and  widespread  popular 

operations,  we  were  „ere  conducted  among  small  groups 

meetings.  Our  propaganda  activities  were  Included: 

or  isolated  individuals.  Substance  of  our  prop  g 

v-irtories  such  as  those  won  in  Tay  Klob 
-  Disseminating  news  of  victories  suen 
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and  Binh  (Bitih  Duong)  and  our  political  success  on  the  international 
scene  in  connection  with  the  Paris  talks. 

-  Stabilizing  the  (people's)  nind;  analyzing  our  present  strug¬ 
gle  and  President  Ho's  teaching  that  "despite"  many  hardships  this  struj;- 
gle  will  finally  end  in  our  complete  victory. 

-  Motivating  the  (people)  to  increase  production  and  feed  the 
troops.  As  a  result,  the  majority  of  the  population  were  confident  in 
our  final  victory.  However,  in  the  face  of  fierce  enemy  sweeo  operations 
in  their  villages  and  districts,  a  small  number  of  people  lost  confidence 
and  shotjed  a  wavering  attitude. 


(Page  2  of  Original  Text) 

As  for  the  cadre  and  combatants,  following  enemj  sweep  operations, 
they  wavered  (in  their  determination  to  fight),  dared  not  widen  their 
activities  and  shrank  from  duty.  A  number  of  them  resigned  or  turned 
themselves  to  the  enemy  as  returnees. 

However,  through  e  recently  conducted  reorientation  course,  Party 
members ,  cadre  and  combatants  had  a  clearer  understanding  of  our  successes 
and  the  enemy's  weaknesses  and  have  thereby  become  more  active  in  carrying 
out  their  tasks  and  overcoming  the  (aforesaid)  deficiencies. 


b.  State  of  mind  of  the  masses:  The  majority  of  the  masses  at 
present  are  rather  more  Interested  in  peace  and  are  following  up  (peace 
progress)  through  the  press  of  the  Capitol  (of  Saigon) .  This  fact  h  s 
Ln^iderably  harmful  effects  (on  the  masses)  because  its  In 
with  the  (enemy’s)  schemes  of  misleading  ISd  Jer^t^ltude 

hatred  of  our  compatriots  to  cause  them  to  *  ««,T>ower  and 

and  weaken  their  determination  to  make  contributions  of  manpower  and 

material  resources  to  the  revolution. 

Ihi.  .t,te  of  .dod  rdo^ISk^nfci. 

difflcultio.  itS  ^  »dr.  .r.  -re 

cannot  be  overcome  in  the  present 
inclined  to  shirk  than  to  fulfill  their  duties. 

This  is  but  a  P’fel^^“®’T'/®P"^.“l,r8ituationr^BlcauIe’'orthc 
well  in  hand.  I  beg  you  “  service  cannot  operate  regularly, 

enemy  obstruction  of  cadre  in  the  (commo-llalson)  net- 

Besides,  there  are  no  more  aped  slater  Ba  Sani^  we  had  onlv 

work  on  Road  #13*  has  already  joined  the  enemy  as 

one  hamlet  cadre  left.  But  cne 

returnee. 


It  is  requested  that  a  new  report  fona  be  sent  to  us  for  the 
previous  one  has  been  seized  by  the  enemy. 
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30  October  1968 

For  the  Propaganda  and  Training 
Section  of  A. 63 
/s/  Hai  Can 


END  OF  TRANSLATION 
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